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Deposition of the President. 


We have purposely abstained from any ob- 
servations on the pending Impeachment trial, 
not because we had doubted the guilt of the 
President, but because the matter had passed 
out of the realm of discussion and become one 
of judicial inquiry. As we write, the trial is 
still going on ; that is to say, the verdict has 
not yet been rendered. The evidence, how- 
ever, is before the world, and ‘‘able counsel” 
are engaged in the tedious business of making 
speeches, which their respective friends will 
probably insist are equally brilliant, logical 
and conclusive, but which cannot possibly 
have any influence on the verdict of the Senate 
or of the public. Before these lines weach our 
readers, that verdict will probably be pro- 
nounced. What it will be hardly admits of 
question, and that it will meet the concur- 
rence of the judgment not alone of this coun- 
try, but of the world, seems certain. The 
President has admitted the technical crimes 
imputed to him. He did violate both the Con- 
titution and tke laws in .he Stanton affair. 


There is no attempt to deny the fact, for it is | 
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patent. Whether that violation was inten- 
tional and malicious, or unintentional and in- 
nocent, is the precise question which is to de- 
termine the gravamen of the offense. And 
the determination of this question throws open 
the door to a general inquiry into the charac- 
ter and conduct and purposes ot the man. 
That he is ignorant is probably not his fault, 
for in this respect he is a fair creation of the 
old slave system, of which he is equally the un- 
happy product and the unfortunate victim. 
That he is willful and obstinate and revenge- 
ful we all know, and these are defects of char- 
acter in part due to the influences under which 
he was born and has lived, and by which they 
have been exaggerated. That he is unscru- 
pulous, the history of his administration of 


'the Provisional Governorship in Tennessee 


amply proves. That he is insanely ambitious, 
his eternal struggle for office, low and high, 
and high and low, notoriously demonstrates. 
And it was mainly because the so-called aris- 
tocracy of the South opposed his ambitions, 
regarding him with contempt as a ‘‘mean 
white,” that he went against them, when, in 





Union. The instinct of revenge bade him 
hostilize the scornful Davis and the insolent 
Toombs, who spurned his association in the 
Senate, and never honored him with their re- 
cognition. ‘to drag them down with the rich 
men of Tennessee who had ever kept him at a 
distance socially, and who despised him as vul- 
gar and a ‘‘plebeian,” had become a passion. 
To despoil and hang them was not a latent but 
an openly avowed purpose, proclaimed equally 
in the Senate and on the stump ; and had not 
circumstances placed him in the Executive 
chair, it is probable he would never have re- 
lented in following it out to the bitter end. 
But once in the White House, he became 
speedily consumed with the ambition that had 
proved the bane of Tyler and Fillmore—that 
of perpetuating his power throtgh another 
term of office. It was easy for designing 
men and flatterers to make him believe that 
such a result was possible, and he thought he 
saw in the very men he had warred against so 
long, and who now licked the dust at his feet, 
the instruments for uniting the whole South in 
a solid phalanx in his favor. He would create 


their madness, they undertook to destroy the | a great party mainly out of the very elements 
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which he had opposed with unreasoning 
animosity. 

Absorbed in this purpose, he undertook to 
‘*reconstruct” the rebel States on his own 
responsibility, after his own fashion, and in 
his own interest, usurping the powers and 
ignoring the duties of Congress. We know 
the result. Every head of the prostrate hydra 
of rebellion was raised again, and the para- 
lyzed body writhed with a new life, instinct 
with hate and revenge. Slavery was re-estab- 
lished in everything but name; and the 
inciters and leaders of the great revolt were 
restored to power‘ throughout the conquered 
States. 

New Orleana and Memphis tell us what 
would have been the ultimate consequence, 
had not the Representatives of the people re- 
solved that the results of the war should not 
be Jost through the perfidy or mad ambition 
of a single man. And then commenced that 
contest between the Legislative and Executive 
branches of the Government, between the 
King and the Commons, which we hope the 
defeat and deposition of the President will 
decide foz ever on the side of the people. None 
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In prosecuting his war against Congress, 
there is no act of malice of which the Presi» 
dent has not been guilty. He has omitted no 
act or means to t.wart and nullify the laws it 
has passed relating to the South, and has 
thrown his whole influence against the plan 
of adjustment which it was the exclusive power 
and sole right of Congress t originate and 
prescribe. If this be not a high crime and 
misdemeanor, them those are idle words, with- 
out real meaning. 

The overt ac’s of the (late?) President are 
to be interpreted by the light of their anteced- 
ents and by the general character and conduct 
of the man. And in view of these, there is 
probably not a reflecting man in the country 
who has not a clear conviction that, as a last 
resort, Andrew Johnson meditated the use of 
force against the Representatives of the people, 
The country does not yet fully appreciate how 
narrow an escape it has had from bloodshed 
and anarchy. This will become clearer as 
time passes by, and men will come to admit, 
with a shudder, that the decisive step of im- 
peachment and removal was not taken an hour 
too soon to avert the disruption of the Govern- 
ment through forcible usurpation. 

Portions of the public press attribute the 
general acquiescence in the deposition of Mr. 
Johnson — we write in anticipation of that 
event—to the circumstance that he has no 
party behind him to take up his cause. We 


every State of the Union represented in the 
next session of the existing Congress. 

The last embers of the tebellicn will expire 
‘with the deposition of the President, and the 
country North and South will turn, under the 
Presidency of Grant, into its old career of 
development and prosperity. 








A Masked Monopoly. 


Au attempts to establish monopolies, of 
whatever character, must ultimately fail, even 
if they do achieve a temporary success. Of 
all things, a monopoly of the distribution and 
sale of books, newspapers avd periodicals is 
least likely to be possible or endurable. Under 
the pretext of doing a public good, by getting 
control of all railway lines, cars, stations, 
depots, steamboats, etc., and selling on them 
only such publications as it may think proper, 
a number of individuals in this city, it is said, 
have combined in what they call ‘The Ameri- 
can Railway Literary Union.” This ‘‘ Union” 
proposes to set itself up as a grand censor on 
what people who travel shall read—just as 
though people who travel will not supply them. 
selves with the kind of reading they choose, 
somewhere else, if they cannot get it on the 
cars and steamboats in the usual way. The 
“Union,” at most, could only put the public 
to some annoyance and tronble. 

We do not see by what special endowment 
the members of this ‘‘Union” arrogate to 
judge of what is good or bad, proper and im- 
proper, and we know of no right that they 
possess to impose their standards in these 
matters on others. If we are to have a Literary 
Inquisition, let it be a formally and legally 
organized body, with some responsibility to 
the community, instead of an irresponsible, 
self-constituted ‘‘ Union” of Pharisees seeking 





ascribe it to the fact that the public are con- | 
vinced of Mr. Johnson's moral guilt, as well | 
as his guilt of the direct acts with which he | 
was charged, and which took their character 

of “ high crimes " from the motives and sinister 

purposes that were behind them, 
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Norioz—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 








The Dawn of Day. 


One of the happy results of the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Johnson is to be seen in the ac- 
ceptance of the Reconstruetion Act of Con- 
gress by all of the lately rebel States which 
have held elections since that great measure 
of public necessity was forced on Congress. 
Arkansas with a constitution qualified to the 
requirements of the age, and in accord with 
her altered condition, stands, in the persons of 
her representatives, at the door of the Capitol. 
She has ‘‘ accepted the situation,” and will be 
first of all the errant flock in the national fold. 

South Carolina, by nearly a two-thirds vote, 
wheels into line, and we believe, with her 
stronz and earnest convictions, will be a faith- 
ful and steadtast supporter of the new order 
of things. She threw down the gauntlet of 
battle, fought the highest of earthly appeals 
to its ultimate result, recognizes the logic of 


facts, and will be in the future a consistent | 


and honest supporter of a condition of things | 


that reason says is unchangeable, and which | 


true patriotism consists in accepting as final. 

North Carolina, the unwilling victim that 
Virginia chained to the Secession car, comes 
back with a frankness and emphasis which 
entitles her to the respect and sympathy of the 
New Republic. 

Georgia does the same with a kind of protest 
in the political complexion of her Congressional 
delegation, which shows, at the very outset, 
how false and malevolent are the party cries of 
‘‘negro rule.” It is probible that the ma- 
jority of her Congres:men will be of the party 
or faction called ** White Man” or ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic.” She proves that it the white people 
of the South choose to vindicate the rights 
which every one is ready to concede to them, 
they can resume and retain their undoubted 
superiority. But they must do this with 
reference to the altered conditions of the 
country, and with respect for the natural and 
vindicated rights of the negro. 

Louisiana, which has been the battle-field of 
ideas since the issue of war was determined, 
will also soon take her place in the councils of 
the nation, and will be followed by Florida and 
Alabama. 


As for Virginia, the longer she stays out the 
better. We know of no part of the country 
where the regimen of military rule can be 
better applied. The least manly and the most 

of all the delinquent States, she 
should be linked with Kentucky in a political 
Limbo for the next half century. 

The present: state of affairs is therefore fall 

of hope and promise, and we look to see 


to establish a monopoly under the pretense of 
protecting the public morals and purifying the 
public taste. We believe the whole but un- 
uvowed purport and object of the so-called 
‘*Union ” is to get into its hands an enormons 
business, now properly and usefully distributed 
among & great number of persons, and that it 
holds only about the same relation to its pro- 
fessed objects as did the ‘‘ Grand Gettysburg 
Asylum Union” toward those it so ostenta- 
tiously put forward. The latter was engineered 
to put money in the pockets of its managers 
by appeals to public sympathy ; the former is 
designed to do the same thing, only in a 
slightly different way. 

The Tribune, assuming for the moment that 
the ‘‘Union” is really established for the ob- 
jects it avows, uevertheless condemns it on 
general grounds. It says: 

“There are many very excellent men who have 
equally excellent ideas, and to entertain such opinions 
privately and pooner them in the comparative seclu- 
sion ot domestic life, is right and proper. But it wiil 
not do, in this country, to use monopoly of time and 
place to force their uliar views upon the whole 
people. Railways and steamers are common to all 
mankind, The sbyterian and the Atheist are alike 
ase in the quiet use of their privileges. Neither 

‘om Paine nor Jonathan Edwards has a right to obtrude 
his peculiar ideas upon his neighbors; nor has either 
the right to dictate to the other what books or papers 
he shall real. It is better to leave the whole matter to 
the common law and the common sense of the people. 
It the Union can effect anything in the way of elevating 
taste and improving morals by Jeitimate persuasion, 
well and good; in so far they have our best wishes, 
But we cannot see the propricty nor the just ce of per- 
miltting them, no matter how excellent their motives, 
one the monopoly of furnishing reading to millions 
0. readers,” 








Matters and Things. 


A Drespen letter says that the Queen of Saxony 
has expressed displeasure at the “untidy, dis- 
heveled”’ style of wearing the hair, which has 
lately come into fashion, Having frequently to 
receive English and American ladies, who ‘‘ some- 
times appear with their hair hanging loosely about 
their shoulders,” her Majesty has established a 
regulation that all persons with such coiffures 
shall not be admitted at Court.——A writer of 
some authority in the matter, gives the following 
as the proportion of expense in four European 
countries for war and education : France, 295 — 11; 
Austria, 270—19; Prussia, 276—14; Wurtemburg, 
218—47..—A copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible, the 
first Bible printed in America.in any language, was 
recently sold at auction in this city, for the extra- 
ordinary sum of $1,130, the highest price ever 
paid for a printed book in this country. —-The 
following atrocious sentiment appears in a late 
number of a treasonable publication in this city, 
which has the audacity to claim to be ‘‘ Democra- 
tic.” It is called the Old Guard, It says: “A 
handred men of the pluck and patriotism of Wilkes 
Booth, at the start of these terrible despotisms, 
would have saved our country from all it has suf- 
fered and is now suffering—would, indeed, have 
preserved constitutional liberty, and saved the 
Government from destruction.” _—Some avimals 
vary in color at different periods of life. There is 
never a white colt nor a black calf. The whitest 
horse was black at ite birth, the jet black cow was 
unmixed red, and negro children when born are 
as white as anybody’s. 











Ay animated and interesting discussion is going 
on in France on the relative merits of hanging 
and decapitation as modes of execution. Dr. Sué, 
the grandfather of the celebrated novelist, had a 
discussion on this point with Dr. Guillotin, the 
inventor of the instrument that bears his name, 
in which he maintained that hanging, on the 
whole, was an agreeable operation, because the 
rope, in compressing -only :the ‘veins, which are 


superficial, and not the arteries, which are deep-' 
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seated, produced a sudden congestion of the brain 
—a congestion just powerful enough to take away 
the sense of suffering, but not entirely the sense 
of perception, and that thus the criminal went off 
admiring the beautiful colors of the rainbow, 
which are inevitably produced in this condition 
of congestion on the retina of the eye. On the 
other hand, Dr. Guillotin insisted that as death 
by decapitation was instantaneous, nothing could 
be more humane—except, perhaps, fiot to execute 
the man at all. But contemporaneous sdoans, 
who have revived the discussion, maintain thats 
although decapitation destroys all signs of life, 
yet life and ititelligence do remain in the severed 
head for hours. Dr. Pinel, who seems to be 
accepted as an authority on mattets of this kind, 
affirms that “The intelligence of a severed head 
is only extinguished by the gradual cooling which 
supervenes ; and as the head is admirably pro- 
tected against a diminution of temperature, it 
results that the power of perception is preserved 
for along time. The sudden hemorrhage, which 
M. Brown Sequard says is the most important 
cause ot death, is, on the contrary, a powerful 
means of combating the organic disorder pro- 
duced in the head by the fall it has just had, It 
is these first phenomena which are accepted by 
the public as the signs of instantaneous death, 
In reality, the intelligence returns after the first 
shock, and awaits final death in a frightful im- 
mobility, for the section of the spinal marrow has 
but one result—that of cutting nearly all the 
nerves at their origin. There is no way by which 
the sensations of the dying brain can be mani- 
fested, but it is none the less certain that those 
sensations exist, perhaps for several hours.” If 
Dr. Pinel’s theory be true, the guillotine becomes 
the most frightful of instruments of death, for 
the sufferings of a decapitated head must be 
something more awful than anything that has 
yet been described in the chapter of human 
sufferings. While these singular discussions are 
going on, the Academy of Medicine offers a pre- 
mium for the best test of death. One man of 
authority says there is no positive test but 
commencing putrefaction; but another has put 
in a paper, on which he claims the premium, and 
who deacribes his test thus: “ Produce a blister 
on a finger or toe by means of a candle held for 
several seconds in contact therewith, a thing 
which always takes place on the living or the dead, 
if the candle be held long enough. If the blister 
contains serosity (the water of the blood), it is a 
positive sign of life; if, on the contrary, the 
blister only contains air, or vapor, it is certain to 
be a oadavre. In other words, for a dry blister, 
death ; for a wet one, life. A mistake is thus not 
possible.” 





A Mr. Waurer Maynarp has just published a 
book, “‘ The Enterprising Impresario,” in which 
he gives the following account of that singular 
theatrical institution in Paris, the claque: “It 
exists in all theatres, with the honorable excep- 
tion of the Théitre Italien. At the Grand Opera, 
the present chef de la claque, M. David, is a man 
of importance and intelligence. He has a staff 
two hundred strong under his command, With 
cunning generalship he distributes his forces in 
batches of ten or twenty throughout the house, 
Each of these he places under the surveillance 
of trusty lieutenants—men of caution and of 
superior address. He occupies a conspicuous 
position himself, and conducts the applause with 
as much care and precision as the ch f dorchestre 
directs the music. . .. . In most of the 
theatres the claque sit together, and occupy the 
centre of the pit. With a little practical ex- 
perience you can pretty well tell which of the 
artists on the stage is liberal toward the claque, 
and which the reverse, On a first night, the 
claque is an object of interest to authors, actors, 
singers and managers. The chef has long and 
serious interviews with the impresario, at which 
are discussed the different ‘points’ that are to be 
distinguished, where the claque is to laugh loudly, 
or express approbation by an encouraging 
‘bravo... Auguste, David’s predecessor at the 
Opera, insisted upon all first nights confided to his 
care being sustained & la crescendo. He used to 
declare it would never do to exhaust the influence 
of his efforts upon the first and second acts, but 
that as the piece progressed so should the excite- 
ment of the claque increase, until the last act 
ended in the mad enthusiasm of his myrmiduns.” 





Tue decisive defeat of Mr. Disraeli immediately 
on his accession to the Premiership of his party 
will probably make his term of office exceedingly 
brief. Mr. Gladstone, the leader of the successful 
attack, will then return to power. We do not con- 
template the prospect with so much satisfaction as 
some of our contemporaries. We had no sym- 
pathy from him in our war. Nor do we so soon 
forget that in the autumn of 1862 he delivered a 
speech at Newcastle, in which he said that 
“Jefferson Davis had made a nation.” Now, at 
that time he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and his words were supposed to foreshadow the 
course upon which the Ministry had determined. 
*“We may anticipate with certainty,” said Mr. 
Gladstone, “the success of the Southern States, 
so far as regards their separation from the 
North.” It was Mf. Disraeli who took the truer 
view. 





Tue railway over. the Alps at Mount Cenis, was 
projected and executed by Mr. Fell, an American 
engineer. A train passed over on the Ist of 
September. The distance is forty-eight miles. 
St. Michel is 2,493 feet above the sea, Lanslebourg 
is 2,099 feet higher, and the summit, about six 
miles from Lanslebourg, is 6,332 feet above the 
sea. On this section 2,240 feet is ascended by an 
average gradient of one in fourteen. From Susa 
to the summit the average gradient is one in 
seventeen. It is expected that the line will be 
opened for public traffic early in October. 





Ovk English cousins, even those among them 





who have been or have pretended to be our 
friends, are by no means pleased with Mr. 
Seward’s dispatches about the Alabama claims. 
They insist that these are “ ponderous and long- 
winded,” “ diffuse,” and “wéarisome.” Granted! 
Why not “pay up” then, and stop them? The 
several thousand pages that Mr. Seward has dis- 
charged at their heads is nothing to what he ie 
capable of. The bore of our great Rodman guns, 
whether fifteen or twenty inch, is a trifle eom- 
pared with that of the Secretary’s controversial 
artillery. We advise Bull “to skell out,” a fork 
over,” “ eome down,” for Mr. Seward, happily, is 
not likely to die, and will certainly never resign. 
Never! We have another interest in the matter. 
These dispatches are printed every year tn extenso, 
and paper is costly and labor dear. 





Tre London Saturday Review closes a notice 
of Mr. J. M. Hoppin’s new book, “Old England, 
its Scenery, Art and People,” as follows: “ Mr. 
Hoppin makes no pretensions to be a profound 
observer, and it is rather the tone of his remarks 
than any substantial value in them for which we 
are grateful. The book itself will not be of any 
great interest to Englishmen, unless as pointing 
out incidentally how much there is at home worth 
seeing. He goes to see a great many cathedrals, 
and is delighted with their architecture ; but his 
remarks are more suited to Americans who have 
never seen a building two bundred years old, than 
to an Englishman with the smallest knowledge of 
the subject. In fact, this part of the book is not 
much more than the ordinary solution of guide- 
books, and he makes some of the inevitable mis- 
takes on this and other topics. We admire the 
calmness with which he accepts the noise of un- 
dergraduates at an Oxford Commemoration as 
something strange, but perhaps proper. He 
makes rather more allowance for their behavior 
than any Englishman would do; snd considers it 
as @ queer custom, but one which may admit of 
explanation. On the whole, we can only hope 
that Mr. Hoppin will be read in America, and that 
his fairness and Celicacy may become more com-~- 
mon than has hitherto been the case awong his 
countrymen.” 

Iris somewhat humiliating to think that the 
country in which the cultivation of the soil is 
performed in, perhaps, the most ignorant, clumsy 
and wasteful manner of aay country in Christian 
Europe, should have been the first to institute a 
system of practical instruction in agriculture. 
This is the fact, however. Colonel Monsell, Mem- 
ber of Parliament from Limerick, opened, a few 
years ago, on his estate near that city, a farm 
school and model farm, paying one-third of all 
cost himself, besides giving the land. The re- 
mainder was paid for by the National Education 
Commission, This school and farm-house pros- 
pered, and have done much to improve and en- 
lighten the neighboring farmers. At the period 
of its opening, the cultivation of green crops was 
scarcely attempted in that quarter; but through 
the example shown by the space of land attached 
to the establishment, the growth of turnips, man- 
golds, and other descriptions of root crops has 
become universal among the adjoining farmers. 
The system of this school is much more practical 
than that of the so-called “ Agricultural Colleges” 
in this country, where all the arts and sciences 
are more or less taught, except that of real farm- 
ing; and the Monsell school has the immense 
advantage of being adapted to the workers—the 
absolute tillers of the soil, farmers and farm- 
hands, who are instructed, not from books alone, 
nor lectures, but by actual labor and personal 
observation. The regeneration of Ireland, if it is 
to be accomplished, wiil be «complished through 
the influence of such schools opened in the various 
agricultural districts of the country, far more 
speedily and certainly than by all the fuss and 
fury of Fenianism. 





For some weeks past one of the most 
popular attractions in the show-windows of picture- 
dealers in this city, and in others we presume, has been 
a recently issued chromo, called ‘Easter Morning.’* 
The original of this picture is by Mrs. Theresa M. 
Hart, the wife of the artist, James M. Hart. Itrepresente 
a marble cross, hung round with fuchsias, pansies, 
yellow roses and other exquisitely tinted flowers. In its 
simplicity, grace and beauty of coloring, this work of 
art commands the admiration of all who look upon it. 
It is one of those pictures that at first sight are estab- 
lished in popular favor, and will probably adorn thou- 
sands of households in this country with ite quiet and 
unassuming, yet effective loveliness, 





THE THEATRES OF THE WEEK. 


Tuts week we miss the names of the last of 
the Kembles, the great German tragedian Janauschek, 
the seductive Tostée, und the names that welded with 
hers have secured the attraction of the French Opera- 
tic Company—trom the advertising columns of our daily 
contemporaries. Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble, as she is 
named, has spread her wings—anglice, started by rail 
—for classic and well-behaved Boston. Madame Janaus- 
chek has parted, or is preparing to part from us, for her 
“ Vaterland;” and the “ papa’’ Bateman was to have 
received on Saturday afternoon last, an afternoon and 
evening benefit at the Academy of Music, which must, 
from the splendid way in which the tickets have been 
selling, have proved a triamphant close to one of the 
most enjoyable and lengthy musical seasons—that of the 
French Opera—which any mfnager has yet given New 
York ; previous to his departure for those outer por- 
tions of the United States in which the “ Belle Helene” 
has not yet displayed the capricious beauty of her 
fascinatingly comic music. Neither ought we, in 
chronicling the list of our departures, to omit stating 
the departure of E. L. Davenport from this side ot the 
continent. On Thursday last he took a farewell benefit 
at the Academy of Music, previous to his departure for 
California. His parting bow to us was made in the 
character of “‘ Hamlet ’—one of his finest parte—and in 
bidding him adieu, we cordially wish him all the suc- 
cess on the Pacific coast he merits, both on the score of 
his talent and his genial, gentlemanly and kindly na- 
ture. ? 

Yet, although the trains and steamers may be full of 
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oblivious of their having tor the time disappeared from 
its Vieatricul and operaté: £rmament. 

Adelaide Ristori has tefurned to us, and at the time 

this article is writing, will have appeared at the French 
Theatre in ber neW piay of “Sister Teresa.” It is but 
for a brief season that she will now remait with us— 
five nights and two matinees comprising it—during 
which #he will of course perform among othr ¢hitrac- 
ters her “Queen Elizabeth and “ Marie Afttoinette.” 
-As ©ne of the greatest foreign actrés#es we have had on 
‘these shores, it is with sorte regret that we find her 
stay will be go short. Sut all of our pleasant acquaint- 
anceship with foreign talent has been unhappily {00 
limited this season, except that with ‘‘ La Grande = 
esse,” and “ La Belle Helene,” which has been le f- 
ened beyond the ideal hundred nights, which, until 
their advemt, we have never known enjoyed with such 
‘@ perfect wing of ease and prosperity by any foreign 
wompany, even when bristiing with stron: attraction. 
, At Wallack’s, the return of Charles Fisher, after a 
‘tong absence, awakened tre public to one of those enthu- 
‘siastic receptions whrch convince the critic that the 
many-headed anima! sses a kindly and large heart. 
The osual rotatéon of sterling dramas and comedies has 
been continued at this house. 

The Barney Williamses continue to crowd their ¢hafm- 
img theatre with the lovers of the Irsh abd Yankee 
‘drama, in a manner, the exooss of which these sterling 
artiste are alone capable of creating, 

With new additions and changes, the “White Fawn ” 
‘promises a longevity at Niblo’s, rivaling that of the 
“Black Crook”; while **Humpty-Dumpty,” at the 
Olympic, bids fair t© run neck and neck with it, or 
even to outrun it in popularity. 

Pretty faces and ankles assist the wy | of the Worrell 
Sisters ih their adaptation of the ‘‘ Belle Helene,” which 
is very cleverly put together. 

But on Baturday week a misfortune befell the New 
York Circus, which, while draping thal establishment 
iin gnef, has settled every doubt we had entertained 
respecting the genuine character of the Cynocephalus. 
The —if a being of such racy talent in its pecu- 
liar line can fairly be considered an animal—died sud- 
denly from internal inflammation. After having learned 
to ride like any acrobatic equéstrian, it was unable to 
endure the fatigue of its profession. It was the wond2r 
ot the frequenters of the Circus for a short time—it 
enjoyed the, applause which was awarded it, but the 
constant eycitement at lust killed it. We should bave 
sorrowed for a human artist. Why should we refuse 
to do 80 Zor an ape that had been taught to display such 
consuy mate talent ? 








ART COSSIP. 


A small, but sparkling picture by Mr. Gran- 
ville Perkins—his only contribution to the Academy 
exhibition of this year—is the one entitled “ Approach- 
ing Storm—Bay of Neuvitas, Cuba,” $26, There is a 
freshness and feeling about this picture that entitles it 
& the epithet ot a gem of cabinet landscape painting. 

Mr, J. . Cafferiy shows much skill in his handling 
of “‘ Greva-winged Teal,” 332. The subject is not one 
of a kiyd with which we are wovt to be fascinated, but 
wher, excellence is manifest in it, so we feel it incum- 
bev’, on us to say a word, 

Mr, L. E. Wilmarth, an artist of Brooklyn, we believe, 
contributes to this exhibition a picture called ‘‘ Another 
Candidate for Adoption,” in which there is an idea, 
although we are not sure that the artist has given it its 
fullest and best expression. In an apartment sugges. 
tiveof what people call “‘ easy circumstances ” is seated 
@ lady, with a cat reclining in her lap, and a black-and. 
tan terrier fawning upon her. By her -tands her husband 
in a dressing-gown, introducing to her notice a chubby 
little boy, wno has just been brought—according to the 
requisition of an advertisement, of course—by a 
female person dimly seer outside. Here there was a 
good chance ‘or a bit of domestic drama, but the artist 
has apparently preferred to make a portrait piece of his 
composition, all the characters in which have ap- 
parently been studied with that view. 

In his “Price of Blood,” 340, Mr. T. 8. Noble, too, 
‘eeems to have sacrificed dramatic tr atment to the 
exaction of portraiture. Th» wealthy planter in the re- 
splendent dressing-gown, who is disposing of the mulatto 
boy to the dealer who stands by readiug the articles of 
sale, is posed as he would hardly have been by the 
artist unless for the sake of bringing the face and form 
into a becoming field ot view. There is charact r here, 
notwithstanding; but the artist has not succeeded in 
making an absolute point. 

An observant study of a veteran Zouave on a saga- 
cious-looking old camp horse oT by Mr. Edwin 
Forbes, in bis ‘* Head of the Herd,” 384. tt was one of 
those toraging scenes familiarized to us by the late war. 
There is truthful character in all the taces here, includ- 
ing that ve, somnolent one of tie old white ox. 

From Cincinnati Mr. H. Mosler contributes a picture 
entitled “The Lost Cause,” the exalted position of 
which over a doorw’y prevents us from speaking fally 
of certain merits which it seems to us to possess. A 
soldier of the Coniederate army, dusty and worn, anc 
heavily laden with knapsack and blanket, leans in 
Jugubrious rumination upon his musket, bard by an 
old frame-house, as battered and mildewed as himself. 
It really does seem to us that this bit of canvas from 
the West might have been treated with more hospital- 
ity by the hangi mittee 

Almost too sketchy for an Academy picture is “ The 
Studio,” 420, by Mr. Winslow Hower. Intention is re- 
cognizable, indeed, in the characteristic persons who 
are so intently drawing their bows across violin and 
violoncello, and the subject is one that might have well 
been woth further development. 

“A Oabinet Portrait,” 483, by Mr. W. O. Stone, will 
easily be recognized by many visitors to the galleries 
as that of Mrs. Jobn Hoey, so favorably known, not 
many years ago, as the leaving lady in Wallack’s com- 
pany. The lady is richly and tastefully dressed, and 
the artist has made of the subject a very pleasing little 
picture, 

Mr. G C. Coleman has here a good siudy of an “ Ital- 

an Girl,” 615. There is character in tace and form 
here, and the pose of the figure is natural and easy ; 
but the flesh, even if all vailed in shadow, could never 
have displayed the dead, livid hue imparted to it by 
the painter, 

“Twilight,” 622, by Mr. T. O. Farrar, is an attempt, 
as we gatoer from the catalogue, to illustrate the well- 
known German melody, “‘ When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly.” Swallows are seen flitting about a pale 
moon that hangs in a very purple sky. The birds are 
very aay tov. The merit of carefully painted plum- 
ay. may conceded to this picture, but we cannot ac- 
cord to it any particular association with the song. 

Mr. 8. 8. els, in “An Old Text,”’ 164, has a clever 
study of a contemplative oid man with an old book. It 
is better in expression, bowever, than in color. 

Leaving the Academy for the present, we wil! call the 
attention of ovr readers to that noble work by Kaul- 
bach, “ The Era of the Reformation,” which is now on 
exhibition at No. 82 Fifth Avenue. In this cartoon, by 
the greatest of living German artiste, there is a field of 
study which our art-students here would do well to en- 
te: upon and deeply consider. Here it is a rare treat 
to see an original picture by Kaulbach, most of whose 
works are in fresco upou the walls and ceilings of the 
great public buildings of Berlin, Munich, and else- 
where. 











OUR LONDON LETTER, 


Tux “recess” of the Easter week has given 
a tell to home politics, and as the Parliament is not sit- 
ting, there is no new fratare in the week. The Irish 
G ureh question stillécauses # good deal of controver- 


been much weakened by a large secession Of the Fre 
Kick, will fall ah easy Victiin to the first poli- 
tical free that tays hantl ol it, “Each ih his 
turn, gentlemen,” af the boys of Naples shouted to the 
Dor’ whieh their rivals, the Jesuits, were packed 
off On Bhipboard for consignment abroad. Toe Estab- 
Yiehed Church of England is also imperiled, as it is nu- 
merically not so strong as it was, and undermined by 
Puseyism, Ritualism, and other “isms,” which have 
gnawed into its sanctuary, s> that there is a consider- 
able chance of our becoming “ Amerivanited” itt this 
respect at least, The gtatid argiiment against the Irish 
Church ts, that Protestantism has declined im Ireland— 
the febtering of the State has dwarfed it. The Irish land- 
fords are willing to sacrifice the Church in the hope of 
retaining the land, Earl Russell has made a speech at 
Exeter Hall, the “platform” of the religious world 
stating that he is in f»vor ot the measure, and that if 
William of Orange had been unsuccessful ih his Stats 
and Church, William Gladstone Would give peace tb 
Ireland, P ~ 

The Pritice ind Princess of Wales are on a visit to Ire- 
jatid, and have had an enthusiastic reception of wild, 
impulsive loyalty. The Deputy-lieutenant ot West- 
meath has, however, been assassinated, shot down by 
some one in revenge, it is said, for an eviction. The 
Land question seems to underlie all other, and as much 
has been d by the Catholic Prelate of Weat- 
toinster. 

A most magnificent donation of $600,000 for the 
foundation of scholarships for technica) instruction has 
been made by Whitworth, the well-known gunmaker 
and cannonfounder. The idea is good, but as practi- 
cally all men of genius and inventors are self-taught, it 
will only add a few to the upper class of scientific 
mechanics or engineers. A fierce controversy is raging 
on turret and cupola ships, and Reed, the chief oon- 
structor of the navy, has made a reply to his opponents, 
Reed has always been projecting broadside ships, and 
has no doubt op osed Cowle’s cupola, but some of the 
fog is lifting from the official mind, as all foreign 
governments build monitors in British ports, and 
Read’s ‘‘ broadsides” might hereafter be whipped by 
Laird’s cupola or turret rams, 

The project of the new system of the war office has 
come to a dead lock, the Treasury refusing for the 
moment to adopt. The idea was in fact for the army 
or “‘old soldier” element to do all its own business, 
epene the money and then account for it. The civilian 
element was to be eliminated out of that branch. 
There is one necessary reform of the war office—the 
placing of the commander-in-chief under the war 
minister, which he is not at present, as the “ dualism ”’ 
of the two does not work well. The commander-in-chief 
should be the right arm of the war minister, and not 
half his brains. But the appointment of the com- 
mander-in-chiet is a royal prerogative, and places the 
army under the immediate control of the wn, 80 
that there is no immediate chance of amalgamation. 
All the “‘ soldier’ element has as yet done has been to 
augment the civil expenditure. 

The printers here bave made a la , one of the 
religious journals printing, instead of friends, “fiends 
accept this notification,” in the announcement of a 
clerical death. 

The sham-fight at Portemouth came off well, and the 
lines and walls of that overgrown tortress were manned 
for once. Oneo/ the official mistakes of the last thirty 
years has been the rendering of the fortifications so 
vast, that an army of observation would be required to 
be locked u» in it to take care of them. There is much 
more fortification than army, so that in case of war 
they would prove no small embarrassment, as it would 
be impossibie to garrison all. 

The news trom the continent is doubtful. It appears 
that some diplomatic action is going on to call upon 
France to disarm. ia and Russia are said to have 
thought on the subject. Such a demand would ot 
course be tantamoynt to a declaration of war, and very 
unwise on the part of Prussia, which would have to 
endure the brunt of it, Belgium is, it appears, alarmed, 
and Austria is enforcing her military system. All this 
implies expense, discomfort and disturbance through- 
out Europe. France being discontented, all the rest of 
Europe is agitated at the prospect;“and peaceful assar- 
ances with simultaneous enormous armaments, do not 
pacify the public mind, 

The French press is gradually letting out the fact that 
France is jealous of the aggrandizement of Prussia, 
and that tue “non-int-rvention” policy of France in 
1866 was « mistake, which must be rectified by action of 
some kind, when a favorable opportunity arises. A 
*“ Life of the Princess Lieven,” by Guizot, has ap ‘ed, 
It shows the hyper-Platonic affection of Guizot for that 
distinguished diplomatist in petticoats, who played so 
important a part in European diplomacy some years 
ago. She spared no means to compass her diplomatic 
ends, ana may be ranked with Talleyrand and Palmer- 
ston for her knowledge of the European bureaucracy, 
the politics and proclivities of all the chief employés 
throughout Europe. She played her part with tact and 
success, and her moves on the Euro chessboard 
were well known in the diplomatic circles; but Guizot’s 
memoirs will probably not give more than a bust, as 
the complete statue might be startling. Besides, 
diplomatists of the trans-continental scnool write little 
and say much, so that little remains for posterity to 
glean. 

Russia is said to be Preparing a diplomatic circular 
on the incorporation of Poland, The fact is accom. 
plished, and the cireular will only be a sacrifice to 
political virtue, as no European Power appears to have 
even protested against the act. But the Treaty of 
Vienna, the European family compact, is clearly at an 
end, and leaves ail Europe open to a new rectification 
of frontiers and a fresh) map. No European State has 
any longer any guarantee worth the paper on which it 
is written, The sense ot public law and the faith of 
treaties is defunct, and the consequence is an armed 
and hollow truce. No one State can tell where next the 
blow will tall, or what small State will disappear in the 
twinkling of an eye out of the list of independent 
Powers. Nothing less than a general war can settle 
the real relative positions of the Great Powers to each 
other. Each is armed and distrustful of the other, 
because all are conscious of the violation of the prin- 
ciples upon which their very existence is based. 














A Ghastly Spectacle—The Dead Bodies ot 
Cholera Victims Buried at Arsenal Island, 
Near St. Louis, Washed from their Craves, 
and Floating Down the Mississippi. 


A sprcTac.y, fearful to think af, ghastly to 
look upon, was witnessed on Saturday, the 18th ot 
April, by those dwelling on the banks of the Missia. 
sippi, at and near Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis, 
On the bosom of the Father of Waters a terrible flotilla 
was seen, consisting of the coffined remains of buman 
beings, drifting silently and solemnly along whither 
the waves might bear them. 

It was at first thonght that the soldiers’ graveyard on 
Arsena] Island had washed away, and orders were 
issued at tre barracks to secure as many of the bodies 
as possible. Several of the coffins were brought to the 
shore, and being opened, were found to contain the 
corpses of citizens. But the greatest number of the 
floating dead passed on—prohably fifty or sixty of them, 
some of them still confined in the coffins and others 
exposed to view in their grave-clothes. Most of the 
bodies were greatly decomposed and emitted a horrible 
stench. 





When the coroner arrived, and the facts of the case 
were investigated, i( appeared that the bodies must 





aiid the pedple; in feat of thé pestilence, kept aloof 


from the Thitty-eight bodies wéré recovered, 
ata phopdbiy twide 44 jndny fidated further down 
or drifted into eddiés, todies Were the remains 


of paupers, who died of cholera iti thé gutiimér of 1866, 
and were buried, by order of the Board of Héalth, on 
Arsenal Island. 

At the time a dispute arose between the Mayor and 
the Health Officer in regard to the selection of a spot on 
the island for interring the dead. The consequence 
tvab tht ntiiiter® of bodies remained unburied for 
several days, and the work was attért#ra done in & 
histy manner, in consequence of the overpoweting 
effluvia. Trenches about a bundred feet long were 
dug, and the coffins were placed in them in rows, and 
covered with a foot or two of saad. Since that time 
the river has been constantly cutting away the island, 
and orders had been given to remove the bodies, but 
were otily pértially executed. [1 is believed that at 
least Gnb tiet of coffitts fell into the rivet on the fKth, 
and that about 100 corpses were det afititt; 300 by 200 
teet of earth has been washed away at that paft of 
Arsenal Island; but other parts are rapidly caring in, 
and in a few years the whole island, for which the city 
paid $33,000 three years ago, will doubtless have dis- 
appeared, 








STORIES OF KEAN AND FORREST. 


Jon Neadis, a Philadelphia artist, of 
eminent distinction in his day, shortly dftét his miar- 
riage, received a commission from Wemyss & Lopet to 
paint rapid portraits of certain distinguished actot’s in 
New York, among them Kean, Forrest, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hilso >, Mr. and Mrs, Barnes, Mr. Thayer, and others. 
While there he was invited to a dinner-party at the 
house of Mr. Foot, two or three miles from the city, 
on the banks of the Hudson, A number of gentlemen 
weré present, atid atter the cloth had been removed it 
was proposed that Mr. Kean shduld gite Neagle a 
sitting, the artist having taken his materials with hitn 
for that purpose. The character chosen was Richard 
IIL, and the passage to be illustrated was, “‘ I can smile, 
and smile, and murder while I smile.” Mr. Kean, 
being about to leave New York for some engagement, 
had all his things packed. The artist was placed imme- 
diately opposite to him at the dinner-table, that he 
might have an opportunity of studying the counten- 
ance of the great tragedian, Mr. Wemyss was present, 
and suggested the sitting. Kean cailed his servant to 
unstrap his trunks and get out his dress and ornaments 
for the character. Meanwhile, Neagle had prepared his 
paints and canvas, and asked Kean to have the goodness 
to call up a look expressive of the sentiment of the 
pert. With every desite to aid the artist, Kean felt 
great embarrassment at the emergency, declaring that 
he could not do it, and saying to Neagle, “ Let ts have 
a glass of brandy and water together.” After which he 
made an effort or two, and failing, he remarked: “I'll 
be d—d if I could ever stand up like a schoolboy and 
recite a passage detached from its meaning or connec- 
tion 1” 

Neagle seemed surprised at this, and observed: 

“Sir, you have been accustomed to face immense 
houses in Europe and in this country; what is the 
reason you cannot call up the requisite expression in 
this small circle ?” 

The actor replied: 

“It is not affectation, sir; the simple truth is, I 
cannot express what I do not feel. Let us have some 
more brandy an. water.”’ 

But the artist, realizing the task before him, touched 
the brandy lightly. That raised a laugh. Neagle then 
said to Kean: 

“With Hamlet and Othelio I am well acquainted, but 
with Richard I am ataloss. Where is your book?” 

“Bring the book,” said Kean to his attendant; and 
opening it, and reading to himeelf a page or two, he at 
once entered into the feeling of the part, and threw 
himself into a superb attitude, repeating the words 
with admirable effect, and eliciting applause from all 
present. This posture he held for twenty minutes, 
during which time the artist worked for dear life. Then 
Kean said: ‘Let us have a little more brandy.” He 
wok the posture again three times, twenty minutes 
each, and that concluded the sketch, 

This was the only sitting Kean gave to an artist in 
The gentlemen resumed their seats at 
the table, and the conversation became general until 
the party broke up. Wher Kean’s carriage drove up, 
he 6) into the coachman’s seat. 

a are aw doing there ?”’ inquired Foot, 

Kean replied: 

“Tam going to drive Neagle to town.” 

“No, no!” said Foot, * e coachman is here, and 
you shal) not do it.” 

“ButlI though,” replied Kean. “I am on the 
box, A the ribbons and the whip; so good-night to 

ou ” 

“ And crack went the whip, and away rolled Kean and 
his friend Neagle. 

This was the eve of the Fourth of July, and the town 
was alive with boys and men, — off fire-crackers, 

istols, and squibs of all kinds, greatly to the alarm of 

be horses, On their arrival in the vicinity of the Park, 
the horses reared and plunged at a frighttul rate; put 
Kean, skilifal and self- , piloted them through 
the throngs of excited humanity, and finally reached 
the hotel—Clark & Brown’s—at the junction of Maiden 
lane and Liberty street. This was long a famous resort 
for the business men of New York, and is etill a popular 
dining-house, On their arriva) at the hotel, n in- 
sisted upon Neagle’s going in with him. 

“Come,” said he, “the great Fourth of July will be 
to-morrow, and we will make a night of it.” 

“No, no,” replied Neagle. ‘“ My wite is waiting for 
me, and I cannot stay.’’ 

“But you shall,” said Kean. “Come in; we will 
have a botile of wine and 4 d supper. What do 

ou like best? Come, now; if there is any del'cacy to 

bad for love or money, we will have it.’ 

Neagle, however, with a great deal ot difficulty, 
begged off, and returned to his youny wife. 

Mr. Forrest's portrait was one selected by Lopez & 
Wemyss to adorn their Acteng American Theatre. This 
was in 1826. Nergle had fitted up a sort of studio in 
the opper loft (the fifth or sixth story) of Peale’s old 
Museum, on the west side of Broadway, opposite the 
Park, New York. 

The weather was warm, and the painter had been 
waiting for some time for Mr. Forrest to make his 
appearance, agreeably to appointment. Pres-ntly his 
strong, resolute step was heard on the stai:s, and soon 
be dashed into the room with a loud, theatrical— 

“Whew! LIsay, Neagle, but it is hot; and these stairs 
are a breather, indeed, for a fellow who has worked as 
hard as I worked last night! By Jove!” (gasping 
spasmodicaily) “I feel as it I was going to have a rush 
of blood to the head!” 

And he had scarcely taken his seat before he had 
rolled off the chair in a fit. Poor Neagle was filled 
with consternation. With tte on thumb and brushes 
in his left hand, he set untying the tragedian’s 
cravat. ‘ What if he should die?” he thought; and he 
added, mentally, “They may say I rourdered him!” 








attract attention afiywhere; but add to that a penchant 
for riding half-wild Spanish horses with full rigced 
Mexican outfit of saddle, bridle, etc., etc., a la vacquera 
a all hours and in er me ee 
impéfeonstion of Dox Quixote extant. You may see 
at timlawful speed along Montgomery street 
at almost any timid. He is withal about twice as much 
at home on horseback as When on foot, ana but for hi® 
complexion might pass for a No. 1 Mexicano. A day or 
two since he rode into Durbar alley, tiie reac « ntrance 
to the calaboose, which 1s situated in the Jow basement 
Of the City Hall, and galloping up to the door, called 
out: 
“ Anythitig new inside 7” 
Ca a who was on 
anpoyed 
: A for pedestrians: in 
“* You had better ride into the house amd find out, 
The ceiling of the armory or antechamber, in ope 
end of which the ca) "8 is situated, is less than 
seven feet in ht, but the colomel and his pink and 
—_ — before the words were 
tered by the captain. 
A latigis = the Pystanders at the expense of the 
captain eéused the latter to say: 
awe ; you have come so farior the news, ym 
you nat ppt ride on into the calaboose, and get it 
7The enttaneé to the caluboose is through an iron 
door at the end of the hall, or anteroom, iuto which 
he had already ridden, This doorway is but six fest 
four inches in height, snd two feet eight inches in 
width, with the heads of the heavy iron bolts sticking 
out an inch or two from each side, The ceiling of the 
calaboose is as low as the anteroom, and the floor of 
asphaltum, as hard and slippery as glass. Nevertheless 
thé colone) dashed his horse through this opening in 
an inétdnt, wheeled him and rode at fu’l speed down 
the corridor, ttt front of the cells, amid the ec 
tions of the prisotters, reached the clerk’s desk, 
over, and in the gravest manner took bis notes 
of the entries on the r, then rode back as 
he had come, passing througl both doors, and gaining 
the street, then rode off unscathed with un affectation 
of matter-of-course ry natural as — 
Probably about one man a thougend ocom- 
lish the same feat without getting a broken neck or 
limbs, or ruining his horse. ; 


replied, .% Httle 
ary horsem.p in 








AFFAIRS IN PERU. 

A conresronpent, in the position to know 
whereof he writes, in a letter dated Lima, April 14, 
discourses as follows: 

“This country continues the vietim of the revolu- 


tionary spirit which prevails among the copie, and 
which is Criving it to the—well, to the bad, th light- 
ning speed, I do not know what ideas prevail in the 


United States (if any) about the late Prado ad 

tion; but this I can truly say—it there ever was an 
honest public officer in Peru, Prado was the man; if 
there was ever a public officer in Peru who put the 
country on the right path, be was Prado. He lacked 
capacity, independence and energy, and he fell because 
he ly attempted to do too much good at one time. 
Three sets of men co-operated to his ruin: _ 

“1st. The traitors represented by the catdos of Pext's 
Go,erntment. » 

“9d. The discontented ambitious, opposed to Prado’s 
dictadura, because they had no power in it. 

“$d. The ladrones hostile to measures which Prado 
introduced, especially those of an economical cha- 
racter. 

** Canseco, the successor of Castil's’s dynasty in blood 
and ideas, having obtained power, things have come 
back to the condition that existed before the rupture 
with Spain. We have, in law and fact, gone back three 

ears, and the progress in ideas achieved in that period 

as disappeared, The old system of corruption has 
been revived in all branches of the adm‘nistration; 
and, what is worse, Pezet’s party is again dominant. 
The traitors are coming back, vommencing with Cal- 
deron and Gomez-Sanchez. I consider that Prado’s 
downfall has put back the prospects of Peru for many 


ears. 
yer Colonel Balta will probably be the vext President; 
but nothing is certain here.” 








GOING ABROAD. 


A wnairer in Putnam's Magazine for May 
gives, among other reasons, the following powerful one 
why American women are exceptionally anxious to 
“go abroad": 


“There is another and a better reason than the grati- 
fication of baffled social vanivy, that makes a 
in Euro; e deleciable to American women: it is a la 
) La! ee “4d ‘United Stetes 
the process 0) ae n the Unit are 
formidable even to those blest with the gifts of fortune, 
whereby, in other lanas, domestic duties are so modi- 
fied and diminished. 

“A conscientious and tasteful lady of wealth, with 
us, is often the victim of an ‘establishment.’ Her 
hospitalities, the claims of busband, children and 
kindred upon her hourly thought, the regulaticn of a 
band of half-disci: or wholly discontented servants 
—in a word, the oversight, direction, prevision, care, 
incident to her tior, from the preparation for a 
dinner-party to the administration of « charity, from 
the reception of a valued guest to the proper ordering 
of the nursery, from the heavy a:rcars ot visits w be 
paid, to the holding with even hand and vivilant eye 
the reins of domestic and dutitul supremacy—a faithful 
wife, mother, and social queen in America, is over- 
burdened, exhausted, or ii ritated by a thousand petty 
cares and house old claims, which the want of trained 
and true domestics, the difficulty in securing one’s 
privacy, the in-eseant calls upon time, thought, sym- 
pathy, and even charity, to say nothing fashion, 
ren ‘er at once absorbing and irksome, to a ard 
m a manner incomprehensible to those who bave not 
experienced the erence betw the h hold 
methods, means and machivery at home and abroad. 

“We see the of this bondage written on the 
fairest brows; the burden of this care steals the bloom 
from our brides in half a decade. ‘How faded sho 
is the familiar exciamatioa at morning recep- 
. Moreover, the most personal tastes are apt tc be 
sacrificed to a routine of material occupations; «nd it 
is only the very resolute who keep up their in 
music, ing, or the higher literary cultivation. A 
consciousness Of intellectual deterioration mo py ee 
wear and weariness adds to the longing w at last 
seizes upon the heart of the devoted mistress of the 
homestead, to change the scene, to escape the frivolous 
the isfactory outlay 
and trouble attending houseke: » 
once more, in an atmosphere of 











Dm you never notice the sorrow-stricken 


ote of OS Bo woe as be was about to give the 
bride awa Buch affec ane nee supre: 
ask spirite are with 


ell-execu’ counterfei.s of extreme 
Pshaw! Haan’t the old fellow ber u 
ties Sor tuypne br iy a 
? and suppose he's tiekl a- 
ese! Teare to the winds! Money’ in 
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BOAT-HOUSE AT PUTNEY, ENGLAND —THE CAMBRIDGE CREW GOING OUT FOR PRACTICE. 
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BELGIUM—THE RIOT AT CHARLEROI—THE TROOPS FIVING ON THE RIOTERS. 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the European [Illustrated Press. 
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ABYSSINIA—SIB R, NAPIER ENTERTAINED BY THE PRINCE OF TIGRE. 














UNIVERSITIES BOAT RACE, ENGLAND—THE BOATS PASSING BARNES BRIDGE. 
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CONVEYING SILVER FROM THE MINES OF REAL DEL MONTE TO THE CITY OF MEXIVO. 
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BELGIUM—THE RIOT AT CHARLEROI— MISS GERARD STOPPING THE RIOTERS AT THE HAZARD 
COAL MINE, 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE OHIO FEMALE COLLEGE, AT COLLEGE HILL, NEAK CINCINNATI, BY FIRE, APRIL 23.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY J. W. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 
Embellishments of Paris—The New Square 
Delaborde. 

Our engraving represents one of the most attractive 
et the many improvements introduced into the city of 
Paris—improvements whose chief object seems to be to 
relieve as much as possible the monotony of bricks, 
stone and mortar with charming miniature parks and 
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blooming gardens, The Square Delaborde occupies the 
space in the Quartier Rocher, known as “ Little Poland,”’ 
which has been noted as the abode of the poor, and the 
resort of beggars, itinerant musicians, and others of 
that class of a large city’ population. Under the ener- 
getic management of tne Prefect of the Seine, how- 
ever, this quartier has been redeemed from its attri- 
butes of poverty and desolation, and the crooked streets 
and dilapidated houses have given place to elegant 
mansions, spacious hotels, and broad thoroughfares, 
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The Universities’ Boat Race, England. 

For the fitteenth time since the inauguration of the 
great aquatic contests between the boat-clubs of Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities, and for the eighth time in 
succession, the Oxford club, on the 4th of April, again 
won the biue ribbon of the Thames, The contest was | 
more exciting and determined than previous ones, 
because it was hinted that the Cambridge club would 
strain every muscle to the utmost to retrieve their 
long-lost honor. These boat-races have now become a 


alii 


WINDER, CINCINNATI. —SEE PAGE 134, 


settled institution of England, and surpass the Derby 
in their power of attraction, fully 600,000 persons 
being assembled on the banks of the Thames to witness 
the contest this year. At a quarter before twelve o'clock, 
everything being in readiness, the starter gave the 
signal, and the race of 1868 commenced. The boats 
started together, and the Cambridge crew pulling a 
quicker stroke than their opponents, soon led off, but 
the Oxford crew pulled steadily, and before long caught 
up with the other boat, secured a position in advance, 


ORANGE @ROVE,"OR ORCHARD, AND RICE PLANTATION, ON THE MISSISSIPPI, BELOW NEW ORLEANS.—6EE PAGE 134. 
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and held their lead the remainder of the race, coming 
in abovt three lengths abead of the Cambridge crew. 
The Prince of Wales and several members of the royal 
family, besides other distinguished persons, watched 
the progress of the boats from a small steamboat flying 
the rvyal standard. Of our two engravings on the 
subject, one represents the boat-nouse at Putney and 
the Cambridge crew going out for practice, and the 


other the sorne atthe race when the bouts were passing | 


Barnes’ Bridge. 
The Themes Embankment, London, Eng : 
land. 

The end of the embankment on the Thames next to 
Westminster Bridge is finished, except the roadway, 
which it would be useless to complete at present, as the 
Metropclitan railway will sooner or later cut it up again 
to make their tunnel. A noble flight of steps, forty 
feet wide, will give entrance from Westminster Bridge 
to this portion of the embankment, Some idea of the 
magnitude of the work may be formed by the faot that 
8 river wall of granite, eight feet in thickness, has been 
built so as to dam out nearly thirty acres of the river. 
‘This wall is nearly seven thousand feet long, and aver- 
ages more than forty feet in height, and ite foundations 
go from sixteen to thirty feet below the bed of the 
river. In the formation of this wall and the auxiliary 
works, there have been used nearly seventy thousand 
cubic feet of granite, about thirty million bricke, over 
thirty thousand bushels of coment, nearly a million 
cubic feet of concrete, one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand cubic yards of earth bave be» dug out, and 
no less than one million two hundred thousand cubic 
yards of earth filled in, Such stupendous quantities 
of material expended over so small a space have never 
been heard of till now, and would bave been equal to 
building half a dozen structures like the great pyramid. 
Our engraving represents the pier at Westminster as it 
wil! appear when finally completed and in use, 
General Sir H. Napier Entertained by 

the Prince of Tigre, at Ad-Abaga, Abys- 

sinita. 


The following account is given of the meeting be- 
tween General Sir R. Napier and Prince Kassa, Kinz of 
Tigre, each at the head of a body of soldiers, at the camp 
near Ad-Abaga, just before the battle of Magdala: A 
few minutes before mid-day the army of Tigre, num- 
bering about 4,000 men, began its advance down the 
slope toward the river, moving in a long deep line to 
the music of rude kettle-drums. The position of the 
chief was mdicated by two yellow and red pennants, 
As soon as the Abyssinians began w move, the British 
troops got under march, and were shortly atter moving 
toward the river from an opposite direction. A large 
tent had been erected about a hundred yards from the 
stream, and when the head of the column reached this 
point it halted, and General Napier, mounted on an 
elephant, and followed by his staff, rode down to the 
banks of the river, where he dismounted from the 
huge animal, and ordered his horse, lest the Abys- 


* sinijans should be seized with a panic at the sivht of 


the elephants, whom they regard with pious fear, and 
have never attempted to tame. The Abyssinian line 
approached to within a hundred yards of the stream, 
when it suddenly opened out in the centre, and Kassa, 

surrounded by his immediate counselors and guard, 
rode forward on a white mule with a crimson umbrella 
borne above his head. He wore the Abyssinian costume 

a white robe or toga, embroidered with crimson round 
his body, and the flowered silk shirt which marks 
those high in office. His dark black hair was ar- 
ranged in careful plaits, which, drawn back from the 
forehead, are tied by a piece of ribbon round the back 
of the neck. He is about thirty-five years of age, and 
bis face, of a daik olive color, is intellectual; but he has 
a careworn and wearied expression, which justifies his 
statement that he did not desire power, but that it was 
thrust upon him by the people of Tigre. Prince Kaesa 
torded the stream, and was received in the most cordial 
manner by General Napier, He was ceremoniousily 
conducted into the General’s tent, where a long con- 
ference was held, with the most satisfactory results, 

Having received some presents, & horse, a double- 
barreled rifle, and glass vases, he promised his aid to 
the expedition in the matter of food and forage. An 
inspection of the British troops then took place, after 
which Sir Robert Napier was invited to come across 
and enter Kassa’s tent. Our illustration represents the 
reception of the English Commander-in-Ohief. A‘ the 
further side of the circular tent was a small couch 
eovered with silk cloth, on which the Prince took his 
seat, and placed Sir Robert Napier at his side. The 
Abyssinian officers of high grade sat round the tent on 
the floor at the left-hand side of the chief, while the 
English seated themselves on the ground to the leit ot 
their commander. Girls bearing large baskets of 
Abyssinian bread and curry came in and placed them 
on the ground im front of the visitors. The bread was 
brown, iormed in flat circular cakes about a foot in 
diameter, and had a slightly sour taste, After enough 
had been ‘aten, other girls entered bearing huge 
taillock-horns filled with “tege,” a drink made of 
fermented honey. This was poured into Florence 
flasks, aud given to each guest, After a while, when 
many fasks had been emptied, musicians were intro. 
duced. The band consisted of six men who played on 
long pipes, which uttered wild but not unpleasant 
music. A war song was sung by a minstrel, and all the 
Abyssinians joined in a chorus. The entertainment 
was concluded by the presentation of gifts to General 
Napier. He was first invested with a silver-gilt armlet, 
the sign of a great warrior. Then a lion's skin and 
mane, the mark of a fierce fighter in battle, were 
placed upon his shoulders, a sword was girt upon his 
side, and a spear and shield for him were handed to 
one of his staff, who acted on the occasion as his 
armor-bearer. Kasse, after frequent hand-shaking, 
accompanied the General to the door of the tent, 
where a gray mule, caparisoned wiih Abyssinian 
eaddlery and trappings, was waiting. On this Sir 
Robert Napier had to mount; and, again accompanied 
by the Abyssinian army, rode down to the river, where 
the Abyssinians halted. The English General and his 
staff rode into their own camp, and the two columns 
took up their march to their respective quarters. 


The Silver Mines of Real del Monte, 
Mexico. 


Our engraving represents the conveyance of silver 
from the mines of Real del Monte to the Mexican capi- 
tal. The town of Real del Monte is 9,000 feet above the 
sea, is very healthy, and has the appearance ot an Eng- 
lish town, which in fact it is, as it was almost entirely 
rebuilt by an English compavy that tormerly worked 
the mines. The organization was dissolved in 1848, and 
a Mexican company, under Mr. Buchan, took posses- 
gion, and almost immediately struck the great Rosario 
vein. Until the end of last year s conducta or escort 
for the conveyance of silver to the capital left the mines 
every fortnight. The average yield is thirty bars a 
fortnight, each bar weighing seventy pounds. The 

belonging to the company are one hundred 


and fifty in number, and make a fine appearance upon 
their showy horses and with their rich trappings and 
picturesque attire. 

The Riots at Charleroi, Belgium. 


On the 25th of last March, a strike occurred among 
the miners of the Gouffre col pit, at Chitélineau. 
| The next day all the miners in the vicinity were in open 
revolt, The rioters at the coa! mive called De |’Epine 
were assembled in the yard, surrounded by a wooden 
| fence, when a detachment of infantry from G lly arrived 
in front of them. The commander ordered them to 
make way for him, to enter the establishment where 
the property wae being destroyed. They refused. He 
then told them that he would fire upon them if they 
did not yied. Still they remained obstinate. The 
troops retreated a dozen paces, and came to a make- 
ready. The workmen assailed them with stones and 
other projectiles. Then the soldiers fired, and twenty 
of the rioters fell, killed or wounded. At the Hozard 
mine, Miss Celine Gérard, accompanied by her brother, 
seeing a mob of workmen advan-ing, addressed herself 
to the lealers, and asked what they wanted. ‘“ We 
want,” they answered, “all the workmen to ‘ome up 
from their work.’’ Miss Gérard ordered the foreman to 
call up those that were im the mines, A ricter having 
threatened to cut the rope, Miss Gérard advanced boldly 
toward him, and with a firmness and energy worthy of 
all praise, suid: “I forbid you to touch the rope!”” The 
rioter, intimidated by her coolness and courage, 4e- 
sisted. The riots lasted eight days, and the results 
were deplorable. The mines throughout Charleroi 
presented a deplorable spectacle. The works were 
abandoned and the machinery destroyed. The troops 
were incessantly under arms, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the riotous manifestations could 
be quelled, 








Destruction of the Ohio Female College by 
Fire, on the 23d of April. 


On Thursday, April 23d, the main edifice 
and the chapel of the Ohio Female College, at 
College Hill, seven miles north-east of Cincinnati, were 
destroyed by fire. A'l the other buildings, seven 
in number, were saved, together with some twenty 
pianos, the organ, the college library, and a large por- 
tion of the furniture. The literary societies lost their 
libraries and furniture. The pupiis and teachers, with 
the prompt and effective aid of the citizens, succeeded 
in saving most of their effects. No one was seriously 
hurt. 

The exercises of the college will not be discontinued, 
asample arrangements have been made by the Board 
of Trustees and the spirited citizens of the village for 
the accommodation of the teachers and pupils. The 
property destroyed was ineured to the amount of 
$45,000. The debris is being cleared away, and the 
trustees expect to have new buildings, on a larger 
scale, réady for occupancy by the opening of the next 
academic year in September. The President of the 
College, Rev. James M. Anderson, having recently 
accepted the Professorship of Mathematics at Williams 
College, the trustees have elected Rev. N. C. Burt, of 
Cincinnati, as his successor, 








Orange Grove, or Orchard, and Rice Planta- 
tion, on the Mississippi River, Below New 
Orleans. 


Our engraving will be recognized by those 
familiar with the scenery of the lower Mississippi as 
an accurate representation of the general features of 
the country for many miles along the river after enter- 
ing the Delta. In the vicinity of New Orleans, how. 
ever, the sugar plantations take the place of the rice 
fields and orange g:oves. 

From the deck of the steamboat at hiy):-water a fine 
picture is presented to the traveler. The country is as 
flvt as a floor, and the eye has a vast range. The houses 
of the orange cultivators are built on the river bank, or 
levee. They are plain one story structures, with 
generally a live oak tree, perhaps two or three, in close 
proximity, as a shelter from the burning rays of the 
summer sun. The proprietors of these groves are 
Creoles, one generation following another in compara- 
tive idleness, for the culture of oranges requires no 
attention, the proprietors not even picking the fruit, 
That labor is performed by a class of people called 
dagoes or deigos, a slang name which they do not par- 
ticularly like. They are Sicilians and Italians, and 
carry on the orange business, having their s»il-boate in 
which they descend the river iu the fruit season, pur- 
chase the crops, pick the fruit, and take it to New 
Orleans for market. Since the war the rice plantations 
seem to be with few exceptions deserted and over- 
grown with weeds, It is there that Yankee enterprise 
is needed. 








THE CHILD WIFE: 
A Tale of the Two Worlds. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 





OHAPTER LIl.- THE ILLUSTRIOUS EXILE. 


Tue revolutionary era had ended ; tranquility 
was restored ; and peace reigned throughout Eu- 
rope. 

But it was a peace secured by chains, and sup- 
ported by bayonets. 

Manin was dead, Hecker an exile in Trans- 
atlantic lands, Blum had been murdered—as also a 
score of other distinguished revolutionary leaders, 

But there were two still surviving, whose names 
caused uneasiness to despotism from the Baltic 
to the Mediterranean—from the Euxine to the 
Atlantic. 

These names were Kossuth and Mazzini. 

Despite the influence used to blacken them— 
the whole power of a corrupted press—they were 
still sounds of magical import ; symbols that at 
any day might stir up the peoples to strike one 
other. blow for freedom. More especially was this 
true of Kossuth, Some rashnese shown by Maz- 
zini—a belief that his doctrines were too red—in 
other words, too far advanced for the time—stinted 
the confidence of the more moderate in the Libera) 

It was otherwise with the views of Kossuth. 
These had all along been strictly in accordance 
with Conservatism—aiming only at national inde- 





pendence upon a presumed republican basis, Of 
the republique rouge e# democratique talked of in 





France, he had never given arsent to the rouge, 
and but partially to the democratique. ; 

If the future historian can ever find flaw in the 
character of Kossuth, it will be in the fact of his 
having been too conservative ; or rather too na- 
tional, and not enough developed in the idea of a 
universal propagandism. 

Too much was he, as unfortunately most men 
are, a believer in non-interference; that sophism 
of international comity which permits the King 
of Dahomey to kill his subjects to his heart’s con- 
tent, and the King of Vitivan to eat his, to the 
satisfaction of Lis stomach. 

This limitation in the principles of the Magyar 
chief was the only thing in his character, known to 
the writer, that will cxclude him from being con- 
sidered truly, grandly great. 

it may have been only assumed—it is to be 
hoped so—to contribute to the success of his 
noble purposes. 

. It certainly tended to this—by securing him the 
confidence of the more timid adherents of the 
revolutionary cause. 

But there was another influence in his favor ; 
and against the triumphant despots. All knew 
that the failure of the Hungarian revolution was 
due to causes over which Kossuth had no con- 
trol—in- ghort to the blackest treachery on 
record. That with unerring genius, and all his 
soul’s energy, he had protested against the 
courses that led to it; and, to the Jast hour, had 
held out against the counsels of the wavering and 
the wicked. Not by his own consent, but by 
force, had he succumbed to them. , 

It was the knowledge ef this that lent that 
magical influence to his name—every day growing 
stronger, as the story of Geérgei’s treason became 
better understood. 

Expelled from his own land, he had sought an 
asylum in England. 

Having gone through the fanfaron of a national 
welcome, in the shape of cheap receptions and 
monster meetings—having passed the entire 
ordeal, without succumbing to flattery, or giving 
his enemies the slightest cue for ridicule—this 
singular man had settled down in a modest 
suburban residence in the western district of 
London. 

There in the bosom of his beloved family—a 
wife and daughter, with two sons, noble youths, 
who will yet add lustre to the name—he seemed 
only desirous of escaping from that noisy hos- 
pitality, by this time known to him to be 
nothing but the emptiest ostentation. 

A few public dinners, cooked by such coarse cater- 
ers a8 the landlords of the London or Freemasons’ 
tavern, were all of English cheer Kossuth ever 
tasted, and all he cared to claim. In his home he 
was not only permitted to purchase everything 
out of his own sadly attenuated purse, but was 
cheated by almost every tradesman with whom be 
had to deal ; and beyond the ordinary extortion, 
on the strength of his being a stranger! 

This was the sort of hospitality extended by 
England to the illustrious exile; and of which 
her Tory press have made so much boast! 

But that press has not told us, how he was en- 
compassed by British spies—by French ones also, 
in British pay—watched in his outgoings and in- 
comings—tracked in his daily walks—his friends 
as well—and under constant incitement through 
secret agencies to do something that would com- 
mit him, and give a colorable chance for bringing 
his carcer to a close! 

The outside world believed it had come to this ; 
that the power of the great revolutionist was 
bro«en for ever, and his influence at an end, 

But the despots knew better. They knew that 
as long as Kossuth lived, with character un- 
attainted, scarce a king in Europe that did not 
need to sit trembling on his throne. Even 
England’s model queen, or rather the German 
prince who then controlled the destinies of the 
English nation, understood the influence that 
attached to Kossuth’s name, whilst the latter was 
among the most active of those secret agents who 
were endeavoring to destroy it. 

The hostility of the royal family of England to 
the ex-dictator of Hungary, is easily understood, 
It had adouble source of inspiration : fear of the re- 
publican form, and a natural leaning to the alliance 
of kinship, The crowns of Austria and England 
are closely united in the liens of a blood relation- 
ship. In the success of Kossuth would be the 
ruin of cousins-german and German cousins. 

It was then the interest of all crowned heads to 
effect his ruin—if not in body, at least in reputa- 
tion. His fame, coupled with a spotless character, 
shielded him from the ordinary dangers of the 
outlaw. The world’s public opinion stood in the 
way of their taking his life, or even consigning 
him to a prison. 

But there was still the chance of rendering him 
innocuous—by blasting his reputation and so 
depriving him of the sympathy that had hitherto 
upheld him. 

For this purpose the press was employed ; and 
notoriously the London Times; that instrument 
ever ready—at a price—for purposes of oppres- 
sion. 

Openly and eecretly it assailed him, by base 
accusations, and baser insinuations. 

He was defended by a young writer, who had 
but lately made his appearance in the world of 
London, by the achievement of a literary tri- 
umph, And so successfully defended, that the 
slanders, like curses, came back into the teeth of 
those who had uttered them. 

In its long career of tergiversation, never had 
the Times newspaper been driven into such a 
position of shame. There was a whole day, during 
which it was chaffed on the Stock Exchange, and 
laughed at in the London clubs. 

It has not forgotten that day of humiliation ; 
and often has it given its antagonist cause to 
remember it. It has since taken ample revenge— 
by using its immense power to blast his literary 
reputation. 

He thought not of this while writing those 





letters in defense of Kossuch and justice. Nor 
did he care, so long as this object might be at- 
tained. 

It was attained. The character of the great 
Magyar came out stainiess and triumphant—to 
the chagrin of suborned scribblers, and the des- 
pots who had suborned them. 

Cleared in the eyes of the “nationalities,” he 
was still dangerous to the crowns of Europe— 
now more than ever. 

The press had failed to befoul him. Other 
means must be employed to bring about his 
destruction. 

And other means were employed. A plot was 
conceived to deprive him, not alone of his reputa- 
tion, but his life. An atrocity so incredible, that 
in giving an account of it, I can scarce expect to 
be believed ! 

It is nevertheless true, 





CHAPTER LIUL—A KINGLY SCHEME OF REVOLUTION. 

Once more met the conclave of crowned heads, 
by their representatives ; no longer in the Palace 
of the Tuileries, but in the mansion of Lord 
P-——., Piccadilly, London, 

This time the ex-dictator of Hungary was the 
subject of their deliberations, 

**8o long as he lives,” said the Commissioner of 
that crown most nearly concerned, “so long will 
there be danger to our empire. A week, a day, a 
single hour, may witness its dissolution ; and you 
know, gentlemen, what must follow from that!” 

It was an Austrian field-marshal who thus 
spoke, in the conference of Piccadilly. 

“From that would follow an emperor without 
& crown—perhaps without a head !” 

The rejoinder came from the joking viscount ; 
who was master of the mansion, in which the 
conspirators were assembled, 

‘* But is it really so serious?” asked the Russian 
grand-duke. ‘*Do you not much overrate the 
influence of this man?” 

“Not any, altesse, We have taken pains to 
make ourselves acquainted with it. Our emis- 
saries, sent throughout Hungary, report that there 
is scarce a house in the land where prayers are 
not nightly put up for him. By grand couch and 
cottage bed the child is taught to speak the name 
of Kossuth, more fervently than that of Christ— 
trained to look to him as its future saviour. 
What can come of this but another rising—a 
revolution that may spread to every kingdom in 
Europe ?” 

“Do you include the empires?” asked the 
facetious Englishman, glancing significantly to- 
ward the grand-duke. 

“Aye dol, And the islands, too,” retorted the 
field-marshal. 

The Russian grinned. The Prussian diplo- 
matist looked incredulous. Not so the represent- 
ative of France; who, in a short speech, acknow- 
ledged the danger. To his master a European 
revolution would have been fatal, as to himself. 

And yet it was he, whose country had least to 
fear from it, who suggested the vile plan for its 
avoidance, It came from the representative of 
England! 

“You think Kossuth is your chief danger?” he 
said, addressing himself to the Austrian. 

“*We know it. We don’t care for Mazzini, with 
his wild schemes on the {talian side, The people 
there begin to think him mad. Our danger lies 
upon the Danube.” 

** And your safety can only be secured by action 
on the south side of the Alps.” 

“How? In what way? By what action?” 
were questions simultaneously put by the several 
conspirators, 

‘Explain yourself, viscount?” said the Austrian, 
appealingly. 

“Bah! It’s the simplest thing in the world. 
You want the Hungarian in your power. The 
Italian, you say, you don’t care for. But you may 
as well; while you’re‘about it, catch both, and half 
a score of other smaller fish—all of whom you 
can easily get into your net.” 

“They are all here! Do you intend giving 
them up ?” 

** Ha—ha—ha!” laughed the light-hearted lord. 
You forget you’re in free England! To do that 
would be indeed a danger. No—no. We islanders 
are not so imprudent, There are other ways to 
dispose of these troublesome strangers, without 
making open surrender of them,” 

““Other ways! Name them! Name one of 
them !” 

The demand came from his fellow-conspirators— 
all speaking in a breath. 

“Well; one way seems easy enough. There’s 
a talk of trouble in Milan, Your white coats are 
not popular in that Italian metropolis, field-mar- 
shal? So my dispatches tell me.” 

“What of that, my lord? We have a strong 
garrison at Milan. Plenty of Bohemians, with 
oar ever faithful Tyrolese. It is true there are 
several Hungarian regiments there.” 

“Just so. And in these lies the chance of the 
revolutionary leaders. Your chance, if you skill. 
fully turn it to account.” 

** How skillfully ?” ; 

“* Mazzini is tampering with them, So, I under- 
stand it. Mazzini is a madman. Therefore let 
him go on with his game. Encourage him. Let 
him draw Kossuth into thescheme. The Magyar 
will be sure to take the bait, if you but set it as it 
should be. Send mutinous men among these 
Hungarian regiments. Throw out a hope of their 
being able to raise a revolt—bg joining the Italian 
people. It will lure, not only Mazzini and Kos- 
suth, but along with them the whole fraternity 
of revolutionary firebrands, Once in your net, you 
should know how to deal with such fish, without 
any suggestion from me, They are too strong for 
any meshes we dare weave around them here, 
Gentlemen ; I hope you understand me ?” 

“Perfectly!” responded all. 

“A splendid idea!” added the representative 
from France, “It would be a coup worthy of the 
genius who has conceived it. Field-marshal! you 
will act upon this?” 
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4 superfiuons question, The Austrian deputy 
was but too happy to carry back to his master a 
suggestion, to which he knew he would gladly 
give his consent; and after ‘another half hour 
spent aoe over its details, the conspirators 


separa 

“*It is an original idea!” soliloquized the Eng- 
lishman, as he sate smoking his cigar after the 
departure of his: guests. “A splendid idea, as 
my French friend has characterized it. I shall 
have my revanche against this proud refugee, for 
the slight he has put upon me in the eyes of the 
English people. Besides, it will give me a chance 
of employing that fellow with the pretty wife. Ah! 
Monsieur Kossuth! if I can calculate aright, your 
revolutionary aspirations will soon come to an 
end. Yes; my noble demagogue! your days of 
being dangerous are as good as numbered |” 


OHAPTER LIV.—A DESIRABLE NEIGHBORHOOD. 


LxrNa west of the Regent’s Park, and separated 
from it by Park Road, is a tract of land, sparsely 


.studded with those genteel cottages, which the 


Londoner delights to invest with the more aristo- 
cratic appellation of ‘* villas.” 

Each stands in its own grounds of a quarter to 
half an acre, embowered in a shrubbery of lilacs, 
laburnums, and laurels, 

They are of all styles of architecture known to 
ancient or modern times, And of all sizes ; though 
the biggest of them, in real estate value, is not 
worth the tenth part of the ground it occupies. 

From this it may be inferred, that they are lease- 
holds, soon to lapse to the fee-simple owner of the 
soil. 

The same will explain their generally dilapi- 
dated condition, and the neglect observable about 
their grounds. 

It was different a few years ago; when their 


‘leases had some time to run, and it was worth 


while keeping them in repair. Then, if not fash- 
fonable, they were at least “desirable resid- 


, ences ;” and a villa in St. John’s Wood (the name 


of the neighborhood), was the ambition of a re- 
tired tradesman. There he could have his grounds, 
his shrubbery, his walks, and even six feet of a 
fish-pond. ‘There he could sit in the open air, in 
tasseled robe and smoking-cap, or stroll about 
amidst a Pantheon of Plaster-of-Paris statues— 
imagining himself a Mwcenas, 

Indeed, so classic in their ideas have been the 
residents of this district, that one of its chief 
thoroughfares is called Alpha Road; another, 
Omega Terrace. 

8t. John’s Wood was, and still is, a favorite 
place-of abode for ‘‘ professionals ”—for the artist, 
the actor, and the second-class author. ‘The rents 
are moderate—the villas, most of them, being 
small, 

Unfortunately it is equally noted as a neighbor- 
hood of the demi-monde, Of late years more than 
ever ; until it has become quite overrun by these 
Paphian nymphs who by the marion of its sylvan 
scenery have driven the retired tradesman from 
the contemplation of his statues. 

Shorn of its tranquil pleasures, the villa district 
of St, John’s Wood will soon disappear from tlic 
chart of London. Already encompassed by clos. 
built streets, it will itself soon be covered by com- 
pact blocks of dwellings, rendering the family of 
“Eyre” one of the richest in ve land, 

Annually the leases are lapsing, and piles of 
building bricks begin to appear in grounds once 
verdant with close-cut lawn grass, and copsed 
with roses and rhododendrons, 

Through this quarter runs the Regent’s Uanal, 
its banks on both sides rising bigh above the 
water level, in consequence of a swell in the 
ground that required a cutting. It passes under 
Park Road, into the Regent’s Park, and through 
this eastward to the City. 

In its traverse of the St. John’s Wood district, its 
sides are occupied by a double string of dwellings, 
respectively called North and South Bank, each 
fronted by another row with a lamp-lit road run- 
ning between. 

They are varied in style; many of them of 
picturesque appearance, and all, more or less 
embowered in shrubbery. 

Those bordering on the canal have gardens 
sloping down to the water’s edge, and quite 
private on the side opposite to the tow-path— 
which is the southern. 

Ornamental evergreens, with trees of the weep- 
ing kind, drooping over the water, render these 
back-gardens exceedingly attractive. Standing 
upon the bridge in Park Road, and looking west 
ap the canal vista, you could scarce believe 
yourself to be in the city of London, and 
surrounded by closely packed buildings extend- 
ing more than a mile beyond, 

* ” a * - * 

In one of the South Bank villas, with grounds 
running back to the canal, dwelt a Scotchman—of 
the name M‘Tavish. 

He was but a second-class clerk in a city bank- 
ing-house ; but being a Scotchman, he might 
count upon one day becoming chief of the con- 
cern, 

Perhaps with some foreshadowing of such a 
fortune, he had leased the villa in question, and 
furnished it to the extent of bis means, 

It was one of the prettiest in the string—quite 
good enough for a joint-stock banker to live in, or 
die in. M’‘Tavish had determined to do the 
former ; and the latter, if the event should occur 
within the limits of his lease, which extended to 
twenty-one years. 

The Scotchman, prudent in other respecte, had 
been rash in the selection of his residence. He 
had .not been three days in occupation, when he 
discovered that a notorious courtezan lived on 
his right, another of less celebrity on his left, 
while the house directly fronting him, on the 
opposite side of the road, was occupied by a 
famed revolutionary leader, and frequented by 
political refugees from all parts of the disturbed 
world. 


M'Tavish was dismayed. He had subscribed to 
a twenty-one years’ lease, at a full rack-rental ; for 








he had acted under conjugal authority in taking 
the place. 

Had he been a bachelor, the thing might have 
signified less. But he was a Benedict: with 
daughters nearly grown up. Besides he was a 
Presbyterian of the strictest sect—his wife being 
still tighter-laced than himself. Both, morever, 
were loyalists of the truest type. 

His morality made the proximity of his right and 
left hand neighbors simply intolerable—while his 
politics rendered equally a nuisance the revolu- 
tionary focus in his front. 

There seemed no escape from the dilemma, but 
to make sacrifice of his dearly bought premises, 
or drown himself in the canal that bordered 
them at the back. 

As the drowning would not have benefited Mrs. 
M‘Tavish, she persuaded him against this idea, 
and in favor of selling the lease, 

Alas! for the imprudent bank-clerk, nobody 
could be found to buy it—unless at such a re- 
duced rate, as would have ruined him! 

He was a Scotchman, and could not stand this. 
Far better to stick to the house. 

And for a time he stuck to it. 

But the proximity of the two courtezans, with their 
numerous following of male and female friends, 
often conspicuous over the frail fence ; the echoes 
of their nocturnal saturnalia interfering with his 
family prayers; and the effect whichgbad example 
might produce on the morals of his children, 
soon drove M‘Tavish halt mad, and his wife more 
than half frantic, 

There seemed no escape from it, but by sacri- 
ficing the lease, It was a tooth-drawing alterna- 
tive ; but could not be avoided. 

As the husband and wife were discussing the 
question, canvassing it in every shape, they were 
interrupted by a ring at the gate-bell. It was the 
evening hour; when the bank-clerk having re 
turned from the City, was playing paterfamilias 
in the bosom of his family. 

Who could be calling at that*hour? It was too 
late for a ceremonial visit, Perhaps some uncere- 
monious acquaintance from the Land of Cakes, 
dropping in for a pipe, and a glass of whisky 
toddy ? 

**There’s yin ootside weeshes to see ye, mais- 
ter.” 

This was said by a rough-skinned damsel—the 
maid of all work ”—who had shown her freckled 
face inside the parlor-door, and whose patois pro- 
claimed her to have come from the same country 
as M‘Tavish himself. 

** Wishes to see me! Whois it, Maggie!” 

“Dinna ken who, It’s a rank stranger—a quare- 
lookin’ callant, wi’ big beard, and them sort o° 
whiskers they ca’ moostachoes. I made free to 
ax him his bisness. He sayed ’twas aboot taakin’ 
the hoos.” 

* About taking the house ?” 

**Yis, maister, He sayed he’d heared o’ ita been 
to let.” 

“ Show him in!” 

M‘Tavish sprang to his feet, overturning the 
chair on which he had beenseated. Mrs. M‘, and 
her trio of flaxen-haired daughters, scuttled off 
into the back-parlor—as if a tiger was about to be 
uncaged in the front one. 

They were not so frightened, however, as to 
hinder them from, in turns, flattening their noses 
against a panel of the partition-door, and scru- 
tinizing the stranger through the keyhole, 

** How handsome he is!” exclaimed Elspie, the 
eldest of the girls. 

“Quite a military-looking man!” said the 
second, Jane, after having completed her scru- 
tiny. ‘‘I wonder if he’s married ?” ; 

**Come away from there, children!” muttered 
the mother. ‘‘ He may hear you, and your papa 
will be very angry. Come away, I tell you!” 

The giris slunk back from the door, and took 
seats upon a sofa, 

But their mother’s curiosity had also to be ap- 
peased; and with an example that corresponded 
ill with her precept, she dropped down upon 
her knees, and first placing her eye, and after- 
ward her ear, to the keyhole, listened to every 
word spoken between her husband, and his 
strange visitor with the ‘whiskers called moos- 
tachoes |” 





CHAPTER LY.—A TENANT SECURED. 


Tue visitor thus introduced to the South Bank 
villa was a man of about thirty years of age, with 
the air and demeanor of a gentleman, 

The City clerk could teil him to be of the West 
End type. It was visible in the cut of hia dress, 
the tonsure of his hair, and the joining of the 
moustache to his whiskers. 

“Mr, M‘Tavish, I presume?” were the words 
that came from him, as,he passed through the 
parlor door. 

The Scotchman nodded assent. Before he could 
do more, the stranger continued : 

**Pardon me, sir, for this seeming intrusion. 
I’ve heard that your house is to let.” 

“ Not exactly to le. I’m offering it for sale— 
that is the lease.” 

“I’ve been misinformed then. How long has 
the leas® to run may I ask?” 

** Twenty-one years.” 

“Ah! that will not suit me. I wanted a house 
only for a short time. I’ve taken a fancy to 
this South Bank—at least my wife has; and you, 
krow, sir—I presume you're a married man— 
that’s everything.” : 

M‘Tavish did know it, to a terrible certainty ; 
and gave an assenting smile. 

“I’m sorry,” pursued the stranger. “I like 
the house better than any on the Bank. I know 
my wife would be charmed with it.” 

* It’s the same with mine,” said M‘Tavish, 

“ How youlie!” thought Mrs, Mac, with her ear 
at the keyhole, 

**In that case, I presume there’s no chance of 
our coming to terms. Ishould have been glad to 
take it by the year—for one year, certain—and at 


a good rent,” 


**How much would you be inclined to give?” 
asked the lessee, bethinking him of a compro- 


aa I scarcely know. How much do you 

Furnished, or unfurnished?” 

“Td prefer having it furnished.” 

The bank-clerk commenced beating his brains. 
He thought of his Penates, and the objection his 
wite might have to parting with them. But he 
thought also, of how they had been daily dishon- 
ored in that uuhallowed precinct—by the prox- 
imity of the two courtezans. 

Even while reflecting, a pean of spasmodic rev- 
elry, heard on the other side of the palings, 
sounded syggestive in his ears! 

It decided him to concede the furniture ; and on 
terms less exacting, than he might otherwise have 
asked for. 

**For a year certain, you say?” 

*T’ll take it for a year; and pay in advance, if 
you desire it.” 

A year’s rent in advance is always tempting to 
a Iandlord—especially a poor one. M‘Tavish was 
not rich, whatever might be his prospects in 
regard to the Presidency of the bank. 

His wife would have given something to have 
had his ear at the opposite orifice of the keyhole : 
so that she could have whispered “ Take it!” 

‘** How much, you ask, for the house furnished, 
and by the year ?” 

* Precisely so,” answered the stranger. 

**Let me see!” said M‘Tavish, reflecting. “‘ My 
own rent unfurnished—repairs covenanted in the 
lease—price of the furniture—interest thereon— 
well, I could say two hundred pounds per an- 
num,” 

**T’'ll take it at two hundred. Do you agree to 
that ?” 

The bank-clerk -was electrified with delight. 
Two hundred pounds a year would be cent-per 
cent on his own outlay. Besides he would get rid 
of the premises, for at least one year, and along 
with them the proximity of his detestable neigh- 
bors. Any sacrifice to escape from this, 

He would have let go house and grounds at 
half the price, 

But he, the stranger, was not cunning, and 
M‘Tavish was shrewd, Seeing this, he not only 
adhered to the two hundred, but stipulated for the 
removal of some portion of his furniture, 

‘Only a few tamily pieces,” he said; “ things 
that a tenant would not care to be troubled 
with,” 

The stranger was not exacting and the conces- 
sion was made, 

“Your name, sir?” asked the tenant intending 
ing to go out. 

Swinton,” answered the tenant who designed 
coming in, “Richard Swinton. Here is my card, 
Mr. M‘Tavish ; and my reference is Lord P——.” 

The bank-clerk took the card into his trembling 
fingers. His wife, on the other side of the door, 
had a sensation in her ear resembling an electric 
shock, 

A tenant with a lord—a celebrated lord—for his 
referee! . 

She could scarce restrain herself from shouting 
through the keyhole : 

*“ Olose with him, Mac!” 

But Mac needed not the admonition, He had 
already made up his mind to the letting. 

*‘ How soon do you wish to come in?” he asked 
of the applicant. 

** As soon as possible,” was the answer. ‘To- 
morrow, it convenient to you.” 

** To-morrow !” echoed the cool Scotchman, un- 
accustomed to such quick transactions, and some 
what surprised at the proposal, 

*T ownit’s rather unusual,” said the incoming 
tenant. ‘“ But, Mr. M‘Tavish, I have a reason for 
wishing it so, It’s somewhat delicate ; but as you 
are a married man, and the father of a family, I 
don’t mind giving you a hint of its nature. The 
fact is, my wife is near—you understand ?” 

** Perfectly |” pronounced the Scotch paterfam- 
lias, his breast almost turning as tender, as that 
of his better-half, then sympathetically throbbing 
behind the partition door, 

* * . * * * 

The sudden transfer was ‘agreed to, Next day 
Mr. M‘Tavish and his family moved out, Mr. 
Swinton having signed the agreement, and 
given a check for the year’s rent in advance— 
scarce necessary after being endorsed by such a 
distinguished referee, 





CHAPTER LVI.—A DRESS BEHEARSAL. 


Tug revolutionary leader who had taken up his 
residence, vie-d-vis to the M‘Tavish villa, and 
whose politics were so offensive to its royal lessee, 
was no other than the ex-dictator of Hungary, 

The new tenant had been made aware of this 
before entering upon occupation, Not by his 
landlord, but the man under whose instructions 
he had taken the house, 

The proximity of the refugee headquarters was 
partly the cause of M’Tavish being so anxious to 
go out, It was the sole reason why Swinton had 
shown himself so anxious to come in! 

Swinton had this knowledge, and no more. The 
motive for putting him in possession had not yet 
been revealed to him. He had been instructed 
to take that particular house, coule que coule ; and 
he had taken it as told, at a cost of two hundred 
pounds. 

His patron had provided him with a check for 
three hundred. Two had gone into the pocket of 
M’‘Tavieh ; the other remained in his own. 

He had got installed in his new domicile ; and 
seated with a cigar between his lips—a real Ha- 
vana—was reflecting upon the comforts that sur- 
rounded him. How different that couch with ite 
brocaded cover, and soft cushions, from the hard 
horse-hair sofa, with its flattened squab! How 
unlike these luxurious chairs to the sharp skele- 
tons of cane, bis wife had reason to remember! 
While congratulating himself on the change of 





led to it. He had a tolerably correct idea of why 
he had been so favored. 

But for what purpose, he had been placed in 
the villa, or the duty there required of him, he 
wae still ignorant, 

He could only conjecture that it had something 
to do with Kossuth. Of this he was almost cer- 
tain, 

He was not to remain long in the dark about 
his duties. At an interview on the morning of 
that day, his patron had promised to send him 
full instructions—by a gentleman who should 
“come up in the course of the evening.” 

Swinton was shrewd enough to have a thought 
as to who this gentleman would be; and it in- 
spired him to a conversation with his wife, of a 
nature peculiar as confidential. 

“Fan!” he said, taking the cigar trom his teeth, 
and turning toward the couch, on which that amia- 
ble creature was reclining. 

** Well; what is it?” responded she, also re- 
moving a weed from between her pretty lips, and 
pouting the smoke after it. 

‘* How do you like our new lodgings, bub? Bet- 
ter than those at Westbourne ?” 

**You don’t want me to answer that question, 
Dick ?” 

“Oh, no. Not if you don’t wish. But you 
needn’t snap, and snarl so.” 

**T’m not snapping or snarling. It’s silly of you 
to say 80.” 

‘Yes, everything’s silly I say; or do either. 
Ive been very silly within the last three days. To 
get into a cozy crib like this, with the rent paid 
twelve months in advance, and a hundred pounds 
to keep the kitchen! More to come if I mistake 
not. Quite stupid of me to have accomplished all 
this!” 

Fan made no rejoinder. Had her husband 
closely scanned her countenance at that moment, 
he might have seen upon it a smile not caused by 
any admiration of his cleverness. 

She had her own thoughts as to what and whom 
he was indebted for the favorable turn in his for- 
tunes. 

“Yes; much more to come,” said he, continu- 
ing the hopeful prognostic, “In fact, Fan, our 
fortune’s made ; or will be, if you only do—” 

“Do what?” she asked, seeing that he ‘hesi- 
tated. ‘ What do you want me to do next?” 

‘* Well ; in the firs! place,” drawled he, showing 
displeasure at her tone, ‘‘gvt up and dress your- 
self. I'll tell you what I want afterward.” 

“Dress myself! There’s not much chance of 
that, with such rags as are left me!” 

“Never mind the rags. We can’t help it just 
now. Besides, bub, you look well enough in any- 
thing.” 

Fan tossed her head, as if she cared little for 
the compliment. 

** Arrange the raga, a8 you call ‘em, best way 
you can for to-night. To-morrow, it will be dif- 
ferent. We shall take a stroll among the milliners 
and mantuamakers. Now, girl, go do as I tell 
you!” 

So encouraged, she rose from the couch, and 
turned toward the stairway that conducted to her 
sleeping apartment. 

She commenced ascending. 

* Put on your best looks, bub!” said her hus- 
band, calling after her. “1 expect a gentleman, 
wio’s a stranger to you; anf l don't wish him to 
think I’ve married a slut. Make haste, and get 
down again. He may be in at any moment,” 
There was no response to show that the rude 
speech had given offence, Only a laugh, sent 
back from the stair-landing, such as, at twilight, 
might be heard echoing along Burlington Arcade, 
at midnight, in the galleries of the “ Argyle,” 
Swinton resumed his cigar and sate waiting. 
He knew not which would be heard first : a ring 
at the gate-bell, or the rustling of silk upon the 
stairway. 

He desired the latter, as he had not yet .com- 
pleted the promised instructions, 

He had not much more to say, and a moment 
would suffice. 

He was not disappointed: Fan came first, . She 
came sweeping down-stairs, snowy with Spanish 
chalk, and radiant with rouge, 

Without these she was beautiful, with them 
superb. 

Long usage had made them almost a necessity 
to her skin; but the same had taught her skill in 
their limning. Only a connoisseur could have 
distinguished the paint upon her cheeks from the 
real and natural color. 

“You'll do,” said Swinton, as he scanned her 
with an approving glance. 

** For what, pray?” was the interrogatory. 

It was superfluous. She more than conjectured 
his meaning. 

“ Sit down, and I'll tell you.” 

She sate down. 

He did not proceed at once. He seemed under 
some embarrassment, Even he—the brute waa 
embarrassed. 

And no wonder, with the vile intent in hie 
thoughts—upon the tip of his tongue; for he 
intended counseling her lo 8. .ame! 

Not to the ultimate infamy, but to the seeming 
of it. 4 

Only the seeming ; and with the self-excuge of 
of this limitation, he took courage, and s,oxe, 

He spoke thus : 
“Look here, Fan! The gentleman I'n 
ing, is the same that has put us into this 
snuggery. It’s Lord P———. I've told you @hat 
sort of man he is, and what power he’s got. He 
can do wonders for me, and will, if I can 
him, But he’s fickle and tull of conceit, as a.) of 
his kind, He requires skillful management; and 
you must assist mc.” 

“T assist you! In what way?” 
“T only want you to be civil to him. You 
understand me ?” 

Fan made no reply ; but her glance of sesmmed 
incredulity told of a perfect comprehension! 

The ringing of the gate-bell interrupted the 





fortune, he wae also bethinking him of what had 


chapter of instructions, 
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SPRING VIOLETS. 


Now ruroven the wood the robin calls, and all 
the livelong day, 

Like specks of light, on flashing wings, the 
bright-hued insects play ; 

The throbbing heart of Spring, beneath the bosom 
of the earth, 

Has quickened all her pulses to give her chidren 
birth— 

Anemones and violets are in each sunny nook, 

The alder hangs its tassels out above the rippling 
brook ; 

But through the glad songs of the birds comes 
mournfully and low 

The voice of ‘one whom I loved well, ah, man 


years ago. 


Up. to my window comes a shout of merry boys 
and girls, 

Who twine the golden buttercups amid their 
sunny curls ; 

And there a barefo.. urchin is angling in the 


brook, 

With a willow for a fishing-rod, and a bent pin for 
a hook ; 

The south wind sways the apple boughs above the 
orchard wall, 

4nd down in many a fragrant drift the snowy 
blossoms fall ; 

But wearily, oh, wearily, the seasons come and 


go 
For he is dead who loved me well so many years 
ago. 


And most of all I mies him, when, with a glad 


surprise, 

The sweet spring violeta open wide their innocent 
blue eyes ; 

Year after year they bud and bloom, and he who 
loved them so 

Lies silent still through summer’s bloom and 
winter's drifting snow ; 

For me no summer skies may smile, no bird, or 


lecf, or treg, 

Can touch my heart as once they did—they all are 
dead to me; 

{ care not where the violeta hide, or wild June 


roses blow, 
For he is dead who loved them all so many years 
ago. 


A NIGHT IN CADIZ: 


AREAL ADVENTURE. 


We had “done” the last attraction of Oadiz, 
and, after a pleasant drive among the vines and 
villas of the surrounding country, found ourselves 
idly playing with the wine and filbert+, seated 
ander the garden tree of our bustling little Sancho 
of a host, and wondering what to do next, 

“ Well, Frangois,” said I to our valet, a French- 
man, who had come into Spain with Napoleon, 
and being left by the retreating host, like other 
gay fellows, stranded high and dry on the breast 
of some plump senorita—‘“‘ well, Frangois, you'll 
have to engage our seats, in the morning, for 
Seville, But what shall we do with ourselves to- 
night? Nothing more to see in Cadiz?” 

“Nothing more — nothing; unless, perh ps, 
messieurs would like to see a Spanish faro ?” 

** Well, Hobson, what d’ye say to that ?” 

“Good! It’ll make a snapper to the fortnight’s 
pleasure, and maybe end in an adventure worth 
all the rest,” 

I should mention that our party was composed 
of tour persons, all of different nations—an Ameri- 
can, an Englishman, a Frenchman and a Pole— 
the jolly Briton about twenty-five, 

“And a nut-hedde had he;” 


the Pole, a person of varied accomplishments, 
and a most delightful and instructive companion, 

The evening was passing, and we started for 
the town. The moon had not yet risen, the large, 
lamp-like stars of that southern sky were kindling 
one by one, We passed along the narrow streets 
and through the plaza, with its groups at small 
tables, enjoying the cool air and the ices, and 
lively chat, or leaning against the wall, in low 
talk, or silently observing the passers-by. Then 
we entered the close streets again, and, winding 
up the steepest and narrowest of all, were stopped 
by Fraugois before a tall, dark building, with only 
one light in one of the uppermost windows. 

Frangois entered without signal. We followed, 
one behind another. The passage was dark and 
chill as a refrigerator; but keeping one hand 
upon the cold stone wall, and following its wind- 
ings, we ascended silentiy. At each landing we 
had to grope for the next staircase. 

As we approached tise last floor the clink of coin, 
two loud angry voices, a shuffling of chairs, were 
heard, and then a flash from the suddenly opened 
door shot across above our heads, and a short, fat 
fellow, with long Saxon hair, hurried, waddling 
and wheezing, down the stairs, never noticing the 
existence of one of us in his flight. The door 
closed in half a minute. We still clung to the 
wall, as if another Flying Dutchman were to be 
let loose on us, like a Jack-in-a-Box; but his 
last tramp and puff had ceased from below, when 
Frangois pawed his way to the door, and gave 
three quick loud raps, and thenatap. In a mo- 
ment the apartment was opened to us. 

The ceiling was low, the room well lighted, the 
furniture not inviting in quantity, comfort or 
beauty, tile floor,settees along the walls, a picture 
of Italian brigands attacking a diligence, another 
of a famous Catalonian belle, a pile of smal] pho- 

tographs on a corner-table, more gay than devout 
in their subjects ; and beyond the faro-table, most 
conspicuous of all, behind a glimmering lamp, 
atood a statuette of Murillo’s “ Virgin and Child.” 

The occupants of the room were about half a 
dozen, all evidently of the same class, except one, 
who was tall and slender, with rich, red, full lip 
visible through the mustache, fine beard, bilious 
tinge of cheek, large liquid velvety eyes, and brow 
q@hoee fullness showed noble capacity. The rest 





seemed at the level, in heart, intellect and person, 
of their station and craft—the eye quick, and 
stealthy, step nervous, mouth close and cold, and a 
certain air of conscious isolation from their kind. 
They were standing at the green table, a pile of 
silver dollars lying near the person who sat at the 
head, and two smaller piles before the players. 

As we advanced, all but the tall one glanced for 
an instant at us, and then took up the game 
intently. After watching its progress of loss and 
gain, especially loss to the player, we proposed to 
leave, when the banker and a companion seemed, 
by expressions and gestures, to resent the im- 
politeness of strangers who came to gratify their 
curiosity without leaving any equivalent for the 
pleasure, or even giving the hospitable gentleman 
first mentioned the opportunity of losing a trifle, 
in the favor of his guests. 

Frangois suggested that we bet, if but to lose— 
thus no harm done and all offense removed, Our 
Pole, with characteristic gallantry, took the field 
for the party. Contrary to expectation, he won, 
and pocketed the gains. Then he staked again, 
merely to allow the bank a chance torecover, He 
won a second time. The gambler, counting on 
our ignorance as foreigners, proceeded imme- 
diately to rake in the Pole’s stake, as if lost. 
Frangois threw himself over on the table, and 
clasped the pile with both arma, insisting that it 
was fairy won. The gamblers loudly and angrily 
resisted him, one drawing his knife, but at length 
they were compelled to yield to proof. The Pole 
declared his intention to withdraw, but the gam- 
blers demanded another chance to recover their 
loss. The Pole consented, only “to make or 
break.” 

* Bueno! Bueno!” growled in the band, 
eagerly gathering to the slaughter, each greedy 
for a slice of the victim’s flesh. 

The Pole borrowed of all our party, added the 
contents of his own purse, and poured all upon 
the green baize. The sight of the gold aroused 
the keenest interest. They had rarely seen such 
a quantity of the article, silver being their cus- 
tomary stake, They pressed closer upon us, with 
mutterings of satisfaction, and stealthy nods, and 
shrugging shoulders, 

The Pole won once more, The bank was 
broken, 

The excitement which followed—the gesticu- 
lations with fists in air, the rushing to and 
tro across the room, the beating of the tabie and 
deep-throated curses—convinced us that ali the 
crew had staked against the Pole, and now stood 
plucked and shivering. 

A knot of three had formed in one corner— 
rapid, angry whispering was going on—we heard 
the click of one heavy knile-blade, and 
knew that more would soon make harmony to 
that ugly music. A moment served to decide our 
course. Calling Frangois, the Pole placed de- 
liberately in his pockets all the coin from the 
table, Frangois was quickly sent down-stairs, to 
await us at the street. 

By this time our party had gradually ap- 
proached the door. The: gamblers gathered 
nearer and nearer. 

“I’m ready to go,” said the Briton, drawing a 
double-barrel pistol, of stanch bull-dog model, 
snapping it several times and replacing it ; and 
then coaxing its mate from the opposite pocket 
and performing the like pretty little operation 
upon it. ‘How are you off, my Bostonian, for a 
beau to see you home ?” 

** All right,” I answered, quietly raising my six- 
barel Colt to the light, and slowly testing barrel 
after barrel, in full view of the gang. 

The gamblers eyed it with wonder. It was the 
first they had seen. 

** Madre de Dios !” they exclaimed. ‘‘ Diavolo !” 
** Santo Spirilo I” 

From that moment their behavior changed, 
They seemed to have abandoned all projects 
against us ; their avarice and revenge were over- 
come by fear, and the latter soon yielded to 
curiosity. 

** Perdona !” said the tallest. ‘ Will his Ex- 
cellency allow me to look at the implement ?” 

I retained it in hand and showed its “ points,” 
with secret pride, to the group. 

The door at length was opened. We were 
allowed to withdraw without molestation, The 
light from the open door enabled us to find our 
way down two flights. As yet, all was still in the 
room above. We were congratulating ourselves 
on escape, and an undisturbed stroll homeward, 
when suddenly, quick, cat-like steps were heard 
above us. We hurried each other on, and reached 
the street, with pistols drawn. 

The moon had risen. Deep shadows lined the 
haif of the street. It was midnight. Not a 
being was visible but ourselves. Frangois was 
sent on to the corner, and we hastened after 
him. On reaching it, we stopped to reconnoitre, 
The gamblers had evidently regained their 
spirits and courage, and had determined on 
regaining their money aleo, They were stealing 
along in single file, close against the darkly 
shadowed wall, The quick flash of a knife was 
now and then visible, They came up within a 
certain distance—such as we considered hardly 
safe. We sallied out together, and showed our 
weapons. They took the hint and stopped. The 
Spaniard’s knife is nearly as dangerous an 
implement at two rods’ distance as at arm’s- 
length, It is sometimes thrown with terrible 
skill into the very eye or lreart of his foe. They 
awaited a new movement on our part. 

We sent Frangois before us, to the next turn in 
our course, and then began our march, keeping 
eye and muzzle on the enemy. They, too, ad- 
vanced, more quickly than we, till checked by our 
promptly formed “line of battle.” They paused 
once for a counsel of war. The largest scoundrel 
disappeared down a neighboring passage. Was 
it for reinforcement or to flank and rob Francois? 
The Pole went forward to anticipate the latger 
movement, and again we resumed the march 
homeward. Again the gamblers came on. But 





now we had reached the Plaza. 





The broad mellow moonlight lay upon the 
entire space, and revealed every object. We 
hastened into it. The bayonet of a gendarme 
glistened from the further corner, the villains 
relinquished their murderous pursuit, and we 
made discreet speed to our lodgings, near at 
hand. 


“ Bon voyage, messieurs !” said Francois, at 
the diligence, the foilowing morning. “Sorry to 
lose you, but it’s the best thing youcando, I 
know those rascals, Another night in Cadiz 
might be the end of all your days in Spain.” 

The Parisian at Sea. 
BY EUGENE 8UE. 
CHAPTER L. 

Matruew GvuIcHARD was the son of Jean Guich- 
ard, locksmith, in the Rue Saint-Benoilt, He was 
about seventeen, of the middle height; slim, 
nervous and pale. He had small, twinkling, gray 
eyes; and thin, silky brown hair. His counten- 
ance indicated a singnlar mixture of cunning and 
simplicity ; and his livid and wan complexion had 
that unhealthy and shriveled appearance so com- 
mon among the children of the poor and working 
classes in Paris, 

In his moral constitution—if, indeed, he had a 
moral constitution—Matthew was insolent, las- 
civious, ia y and gluttonous; he was, moreover, 
a scoffer and a bully. He was neither infidel, nor 
believer, nor skeptic ; but of a stoical indifference 
in matters of religion; never invoking the name 
of God, but in a manner 80 detestable, that he 
had much better not have invoked it atall. But, 
in truth, we must not bear too bard upon him on 
this account ; for the very first words which his 
father, formerly an artilleryman, taught him to 
utter, were the most frightful oaths, These 
lessons formed the recreation of the old soldier, 
when, after a hard day’s work, he was seated near 
his extinguished forge. fe would then place 
young Matthew upon his knee, and listen with 
delight to the renegado oaths lisped forth by the 
child, Sometimes his wife would talk of prayers, 
and ot the Holy Virgin, and the infant Saviour ; 
but Jean Guichard would reply, “* Peace, woman! 
1 don’t choose that my boy should be either a 
macaroni parson or a Jesuit.” 

Now, in this respect, Matthew did not disappoint 
the expectations of his worthy father: he was no 
macaroni parson, and certainly not a Jesuit. 

When he was ten years’old he would kick his 
mother—insult old men—steal old iron from the 
shop to raise the wind—do no work—receive 
sound thrashings from his father—and spend 
whole days from home, At twelve, he had already 
commenced his career of gallantry—had broken 
lamps—beaten the watch—and had become one 
of ‘he leaders of the low blackguards, and the 
Funambules, who trequent the amphitheatre of 
the Ambigu. 

As he advanced in years, so his misdeeds in- 
creased; and the torrent of his offenses became 
80 strong that it threatened to sweep away the 
reputation, tle honor, and the savings of Jean 
Guichard, his fathcr ; who had in vain opposed to 
it, in the form of a dike, sundry elm and oak 
cudgels bru ken upon the back of his son Matthew, 
but without improving.the habits of the youth, 
Fortunately, Jean Guichard remembered an old 
proverb, common with the Parisians, which 
represents a ship as a sort of moral cesspool, 
into which all the filth and rubbish of society is 
thrown, Thus, when a youth of condition com- 
mits one of those egregious follies, which never 
occur but at the dawn of manhood, there is a 
meeting of the family, and a grave resolution 
passed, that the young Don Juan must be shipped 
off to the West Indies, to encounter the hard rubs 
of life, until he be polished down into discretion, 

So, also, when a young villain, the terror of the 
neighborhood, puts no longer any restraint upon 
his enormities, after being threatened, in succes- 
sion, with the commissary, a prison, and the gal- 
leys, the climax is wound up by saying, “‘ He must 
be sent to sea ;” which proves the high estimation 
in which a sea-faring life is held in France, 

Now it happened that, one morning, Jean 
Guichard entered his son’s bedroom, who, I know 
not by what chance, had slept at home. On 
opening his eyes, Matthew shuddered, for he per- 
ceived that his father had no cudgel. 

“* He is certainly going to strangle me,” thought 
the lad, 

** Listen to me, Matthew,” said old Guichard, 
coolly: ‘* Thou art now fifteen years old, and the 
most consummate scoundrel I know. Blows have 
no effect upon you, and you will die upon the 
gallows. I have been a soldier, but am an honest 
man; and things cannot, therefore, go on as they 
do. You must come with me to Havre,” 

“When?” 

**Tmmediately. Dress yourself.” 

Matthew said not another word; but the mo- 
ment his clothes were on he cast a sly glance at 
the door, then, making a sudden bolt, was ina 
moment upon the stairs, But-his father had 
watched his motions, and Matthew, already exult- 
ing in the anticipation of his escape, felt the 
muscular grip of his father’s huge hands, 

** Softly, lad—not so fast,” said Jean, and pre- 
ceding Matthew into the shop, he ordered his 
wife to call a cab, into which the father and son 
mounted—a big tear starting in the eye of the 
latter when he saw his mother, in an agony of 
grief, throw herself upon her knees near the 
forge, and sob as if her heart was bursting. 

From the cab Matthew passed into the diligence, 
accompanied by his father, who left him not an 
instant. The next morning they arrived at 
Havre, 

In every commercial sea-port town in France 








| there are certain tavern-keepers who supply un- 


employed seamen with board and lodgings upon 
credit. As soon as the latter are hired they pay 
their tavern bill out of their advance of wages; 
and on their return from sea spend at the same 
tavern the money they have earned during the 
voyage. Then credit again succeeds to ready 





money ; and this goes on until a wave off Cape 
Horn, or a tropical squall, puts an end to these 
alternate days of dearth and abundance, It is in 
these taverns that masters of vesvels recruit their 
crews; and to the landlord of one of them was 
Jean Guichard recommended by the conductor ot 
the diligence in which he had traveled to Havre. 

As & measure of precaution, Matthew was pro- 
visionally locked up in a room, with grated win- 
dows and door of massive oak, which was not 

till the next morning at nine o’clock. 

“ There is the lad,” said Jean Guichard, as he 
entered, to a short, squat, muscular, red-nosed 

who accompanied him. 

“Isthat he?” said the stranger. ‘ Why, he is 
not fit to light the pipe of my cabin-boy.” 

“But you promised me, Captain ad 

“Yes; and I will keep my promise. The wind 
is fair; we sail at eleven, and it is now nine. 
Come, my lad, get under weigh, and follow in my 
wake. Thou hast a rare character from thy 
father, and thy back shall soon become acquainted 
with a good rope’s end.” 

Matthew readily understood what was in reserve 
forhim. He calculated, with marvelous rapidity, 
the chances of escaping, or of successfully oppos- 
ing his father’s will ; but, finding the odds against 
him, he quietly resigned himself to his fate, 

**Come, Matthew,” said Jean Guichard, “‘ em- 
brace thy old father, Behave thyself well, correct 





thy errors, and we shall meet again, boy.” 


“Never !” replied Matthew, drawing back from 
the paternal embrace, and whistling a tune with 
the utmost nonchalance, as he followed the cap- 
tain. 

“But if he were never to return!” thought 
JeanGuichard. “Bah! A stray pigeon always 
returns to the dove-cot.” 

Nevertheless, Jean Guichard was very aad for a 
long time after his son’s departure, 





CHAPTER Ii. 


Mzantmmm, five days had elapsed since the 
Charming Louisa, a brig of one hundred and 
eighty tons burden, bound to Pernambuco, had 
left Havre, bearing off the only son and heir of 
the Guichard family; Matthew Guichard having 
been entered in the ship’s books as cabin-boy. 

This individual, the type and prototype of the 
Parisian populace, always so astonished at every- 
thing, was astonished at nothing, because he 
found analogies everywhere, When a sailor, 
pointing to the maintop, said to him: 

‘* Parisian, could you get up there?” 

Matthew replied, with a look of contempt: 

**That’s nothing new! I have climbed a thou- 
sand times a mat de cocagne, rubbed with soap, 
which is more difficult than to climb with the aid 
of those ropes.” 

So saying, and to remove all doubt on the sub- 
ject, he mounted to the maintop with the agility 
of a squirrel, and without passing through the 
lubber’s-hole. He then descended by the main- 
stay, as proud as a Merry Andrew. 

‘What lies his father has been telling me,” 
said the captain, secing Matthew's address; 
‘why, the lad is not so bad after all!” 

The breeze waa stiff, and the swell rather 
strong. The sailors expected to see Matthew's 
stomach turned inside out. Nosuch thing. The 
Parisian was not at all sick; he nibbled his bis- 
cuit, tore his salt junk with his teeth, drank two 
rations of wine—because he stole one from a 
sailor belonging to his mess—then went upon the 
forecastle to smoke his pipe. 

‘Has the motion of the vessel no effect upon 
you, you young savage?” said an old sailor, who 
expected not only to laugh at the contortions of 
the Parisian during his sickness, but to drink his 
wine for him when he should be too ill to notice it. 

“ That’s nothing new!” Matthew boldly replied. 
“I have played too often at balancing in the 
Champs-Elysées, and rode too often upon the 
Russian swing, for that to have any effect upon 
me.” 

This answer was accompanied with clouds o° 
smoke, which, for an instant, concealed every- 
thing around from the Parisian, When the smoke 
disappeared, the smiling face of the captain met 
his eye. The latter had heard what had passed. 

** Positively,” said he, “the father is an old 
fool |” 

Then, addressing Matthew : 

‘From this day, lad, thou art no longer a 
cabin-boy, but a foremast man.” . 

** As you please,” replid Matthew, with indiffer- 
ence. 

Next day, the captain, who had an eye to every- 
thing, perceived that the sailors of the watch 
went together below, and listening at the fore 
hatchway, he heard a violent dispute, 

“'The rascal,” exclaimed several voices, “has 
been put before the mast! It is unjust to favor 
him in this way. He must be keel-hauled.” 

“I shall, if you are bent upon it,” replied the 
Parisian, with the most determined coolness ; 
“but I will be revenged. I am alone, it is true ; 
but no matter—touch me who dares! Woe to 
him who presumes to lay a finger upon me!” 

** But, you rascal,” said the orator of the crew 
**why did you presume not to be sea-sick? and 
how dared you go aloft as fast as we could? You 
know it was only to flatter the officers,” 

** Yes,” roared the others, in chorus, “‘ he did it 
on purpose !” 

** Listen to me,” said the Parisian: “If any 
one of you will fight me alone, let us,each take 
one of those pointed irons (looking at two mar- 
line spikes), and we will see which is the best 
man.” 

“Done,” replied the orator. 

“The father decidedly deserves to be keel- 
hauled,” thought the captain. ‘The son is a fine 
fellow.” 

The captain having interposed his authority, 
the dispute ended; but the fight took place in 
the evening, and the Parisian was the conqueror. 

From that day nobody on board presumed to 
molest our hero, who “enjoyed the esteem of 
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his superiors, and the friendship of his com- 
rades.” 





OHAPTER Iil. 


Hap the captain been endowed with the faculty 
of analysis, he certainly would have called it into 
action with regard to the character of Matthew 
Guichard, But the worthy man never analyzed ; 
he contented himself with beating the Parisian 
or overwhelming him with {.vors, according to 
his opinion of Matthew's «| serte. Without 
amusing himself by tracing etfects to causes, he 
appreciated only results; he then made up his 
accounts, as he called it, and paid the balance— 
kicks or halfpence, a buffet or a glass of grog, as 
might be. 

Meantime, two years bad gone by, during which 
it was difficult to say whether the sum total was 


in favor of buffets or glasses of grog; for, in | 


point of fact, our hero was neither better nor 
worse than at first. A young mind used 
to the parching atmosphere of Paris becomes 
hardened, and preserves for ever the first im- 
pression, 

Thus Matthew had brought with him and main- 
tained that careless idleness, that nervous and 
instantaneous activity which characterize his 
race, He had preserved that febrile exaltation 
which would make him leap the most frightful 
gulf; but he had none of that continuous and 
patient strength which would have enabled him 
to climb a mountain, 

If there was anything laborions to do in fine 
weather, the Parisian was sluggish, lazy and 
taciturn; but when the wind whistled and the 
thunder roared, it seemed as if the storm produced 


a reaction on his irritable temperament, and | 


centupled his strength and energy. 
times he was seen at the yardarm, in the post of 


danger, as cool and steady as an old sailor ; for 


there he had neither a weight to lift nor an oar to 
handle—he had only to tie a reef or to cut a rope. 
He risked his life, it is true, but then it was not in 
doing anything laborious and fatiguing. As soon 
as the fine weather returned, Matthew Guichard 
sunk into his former apathy, and became what he 
was before— what a Parisian always is and always 
will be—lazy, insolent, fond of bantering, because 
he possessed the vivacious and picturesque spirit 
of the Parisian populace, and cunning, because he 
was not strong, though by his gab (let us be par- 
doned this vulgarity, for it alone can convey the 
meaning,) he had gained a wonderful ascendancy 
over the crew, and even the captain himself, 

No matter whether the Parician was put in irons, 
sent up the shrouds, or started with a rope’s end, 
he lost not a single joke, nor a single mouthful, | 
nor was his sleep a wink less sound. He would | 
take off everybody; the captain first, with his | 
hoarse voice, his half-elosed eye, and his favorite | 
oath. The gray great-coat and the oilskin hat 
were alone wanting to make the portrait perfect. 
Then the head cook had his turn; his twisted leg 
and stupid stuttering were hit off with exquisite 
facility. 

Then came the bacchanalian songs, and the 
romances, and fragments of comedies, melo- 
dramas, and comic operas, which Matthew gave 
out in broad and characteristic declamation, 
imitating the gesture and voices of the favorite 
Parisian actors, 

Nobody could resist Matthew’s fun, Every- 
thing was forgotten in listening to him: the 
helmsman steered wrong, nobody slept on board, 
the hammocks were deserted, and the open and 
simple countenances of the sailors might be seen, 
crouching in a circle around him, listening, with 
imperturbable gravity, to his readily-coined and 
most monstrous lies. 

As for Matthew, he continued to be astonished 
at nothing. The sailors had anticipated much 
trom the effect which the sight of negroes, and | 
palm-trees, and sugar-canes, and many things 
besides, would produce upon him, All this, how- | 
ever, had no effect. The eternal “ That’s nothing | 
new!” disconcerted all their hopes. Matthew 
had seen negroes at Robinson, palm-trees at the | 
Jardin des Plantes, had bought sugar-cane on the | 
Pont Neuf, and had actually made a cup from a | 
cocoa-nut shell for his mistress. What was to be | 
done with so encyclopedical anorganization? Be | 
silent and admire; and that is what the crew | 
did. 








CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was on a Sunday. The Charming Louisa, | 
generally employed in voyages to the West Indies, | 
had on this occasion been freighted to Cadiz, 
whither she carried Bordeaux wine, and was to 
bring back sherry in return. 

The Parisian, surfeited with the West Indies, 
with negro wenches and women of color, was not 
sorry for the change ; and no sooner was the brig 
safely moored alongside the quay, than Matthew, 
atasingle bound, found himself on shore, with — 
filty francs in his pocket, a small-crowned and 
wide-brimmed straw-hat upon his head, decked 
out in a pair of white trowsers and a blue jacket 
with anchor-buttons. His shirt-collar was fastened 
with a clasp of American berries, a love-present 
from a lady of Martinique, 

The Parisian was endowed with a prodigious 
philological faculty. His process was simple, and 
it enabled him to solve every difficulty, without 
exception of language or idiom. | 

His method was simply : Whenever he asked 
an Englishman to direct him on his way, he would 
imitate, as nearly as he could, the ridiculous 
patois given to the English in the French plays, 
In addressing a German, his language underwent 
a slight modjfication, as it also did when he spoke | 
to an Italian or an American, It is true that this 
method was not always successful; sometimes, 
indeed, foreigners, who would very probably have 
understood him had he addressed them in proper 
French, could not comprehend his jargon, This 
he attributed to obstinacy, ill-breeding, or national 
jealousy ; and it must be confessed that Matthew 
Guichard was not troubled with that embarrass- 


| ment and timidity generally felt by a foreigner in 
Tha gue whose language he does not under- 
Thus the Parisian walked on with as firm a 
step, and as little concern as if he had studied for 
| seven years the grammar of Rodriguez y Berna 
| at Badajos or Toledo, 
| As Matthew advanced, the coup-d’@il pleased 
| him, That animated multitude, those picturesque 
_ costumes, the men with small hats and long 
brown cloaks, the women with satin or silk shoes, 
those small feet, short petticoats, dresses fitting 
closely to the shape, and natural flowers scattered 
| with so much taste among their dark and luxuriant 
hair, their gait, their walk, their salero—all this 
excited the ardent attention of our young hero, 
who mentally compared these beauties with the 
| women of color in the West Indies, 

As he passed by a flight of steps leading to the 
ramparts, he lifted up his eyes and perceived a 
female near the top, ascending the remaining steps 
with great speed. This rapid ascent enabled him 
to perceive a beautifully molded leg and Andalu- 
sian foot, which induced him to run up the steps 
| himself, and overtake the fair lady who dis- 

played such charms, As he possessed much more 
of assurance than of timidity, he, with great 
familiarity, approached the young girl—for she 
was a young girl, and a very pretty one, too—and, 
| looking in her face, said, in a kind of French 
patois, which he made to resemble Spanish in 
sound as much as possible : 
‘Spanish girl, you are very beautiful |!” 
| The young girl blushed, smiled and doubled 
| her pace, as she drew the hood of her mantle 
| over her head, 
| Where the devil did I learn Spanish ?” ejacu- 
lated the Parisian, certain of having been under- 
| stood, and following, with eager steps, his new 
conquest, 

Just opposite to the Custom House the lady 
descended, turned her head, looked at the Parisian 
crossed the little Square de la Torre, and entered 
| an adjoioing street. 
| The Parisian, animated, exalted to enthusiasm, 

and delighted with his conquest, eagerly followed. 
| He was just about to cross the street, when he 
| heard a religious chant, and saw a long file of 
_ penitents emerge from a neighboring street. At 
| the head of the procession were borne lanterns, 
; next banners, relics, shrines and flowers, followed 
| by the Host. Next came the Governor. In short, 
| this was a solemn procession to ask heaven for a 

little rain; for the drought was frightful in the 
| year of grace 1829. 
| The Parisian, instead of joining the multitude, 
uttered a dreadful oath, for the procession stopped 
the way, and he trembled lest he should lose sight 
of the black-eyed Andalusian girl. The populace 
bared their heads at the first sound of the rattle 
catried by a white monk, who led the way. But our 
friend Matthew kept his hat upon his head, raised 
himself on tiptoe, stretched out his neck, shaded 
his eyes with his hand, and saw nothing—neither 
the black mantle nor the blue and white violets 
at the side of a head adorned with shining ebon 
hair. Next came a gray monk bearing a lantern, 
on the glass of which were figures of men in the 
midst of flames. He pointed to these figures 
with one hand, and with the other presented a 
money-box for the souls in purgatory. 

Everybody knelt ; some gave money, others, in 
whispers, pointed out the Parisian, who was lean- 
ing upon the back of the lanterned monk, and 
endeavoring thereby to raise himself, so that he 
might try to discover his fair Andalusian. 

At this moment a splendid shrine of gold, set 
with jewels, and containing the arm of St. Screno, 
excited the general attention and respect of the 
multitude. Our hero alone, who had remained 
standing, interrupted the general silence by one 
of those cries peculiar to the populace of Paris, 
which are sometimes heard in the theatres of the 
Boulevards. The fact is, he thought he distin- 
guished the black mantle and the blue and white 
violets, and he uttered a cry of recognition after 
his own fashion. 

This savage, guttural and sacrilegious cry made 
every one look up ; and when it was seen that the 
Parisian had remained standing, with his hat on, 
before the arm of St. Sereno, there arose a mur- 
mur of indignation. It was at first a low murmur, 
but it increased by degrees, like a storm getting 
to ite climax, and when an air of impudent and 
stern defiance was assumed by the Parisian, it 
burst forth with frightful energy. Meantime the 
Host was advancing, with its fringes of gold 
reflecting the ardent beams of the sun, its waving 
plumes, and the voices of the monks of La Merced 
vigorously accentuating the beautiful poetry of 
the Bible. Time pressed; the rash Parisian was 
determined in his resistance. He held his hat 
upon his head with both hands, and swore, with 
hideous blasphemies, that no one had a right to 
make him kneel against his will, 

The Host was close by ; and a struggle having 
commenced between an athletic Andalusian and 
our friend Matthew, the latter sprung back to 
avoid a blow, and fell at the feet of the archbishop, 
who was behind him, and accidentally received a 
rude shock. On seeing this, the multitude cried 
out, “Sacrilege! Impicty! Down with the 
Frenchman }” 

The tumult became dreadful; and, in spite of 
the intervention of the prelate, knives were drawn, 
and—— but we draw a vail over the horrible end 
of the Parisian. 

The French Consul took up the matter; but as 
it was proved that the Parisian was the aggressor, 
the captain could obtain no redress, 

In bad weather the Parisian was not much re- 
gretted, But when the sea was calm, and the 
Charming Louisa performing her six knots, with 
a steady breeze, something was found wauting to 
the comforts of the crew ; and the sailors uscd to 
point with regret to a henooop, upon which the 
Parisian always scated himself to tell his wonder- 
ful stories. 

Ever since his death this hencoop has been held 
eacred ; and an artist among the crew has carved 











upon it two anchors, surmounted by a tobacco- 
pouch, and bearing the following motto: “‘ Thou 
devil of a Parisian, how thoa didst make us 
laugh!” 

When Jean Guichard heard of his son’s death, 
he wept a great deal ; but at length consoled him- 
self with the idea that Matthew had died neither 
a maccaroni priest nor a Jesuit. 








A Frightful Scene near Omega Landing, Mis- 
sissippi, on the 20th April—Negro Murderers 
Burned at the Stake by a Mob of their Own 
Race, 


Te necessity of educating the freedmen of 
the South to subordination becomes more apparent 
from day to day. When such scenes as we illustrate in 
the engraving with the above caption are possible, the 
darger ot a relapse of the negro race in the South into 
barbarism is too imminent to be disregarded. The estab- 
lishment of a thorough industriai system for the benefit 
of the black population is the best security against the 
habits of lawlessness to which demoralization and idle- 
ness are sure to lead a race go little accustomed to self- 
control, It is for the purpose of awakening the popular 
mind to a consciousness of the necessity of training the 
freedmen to the observance of law and order that we 
publish the picture of the frightful scene enacted near 
Omega Landing on the 20th of last April. 

We give the details of this terrible drama as furnished 
by the Vicksburg T¥mes: 

A white man, named Keenan, who sold wood to the 
steamboats on the Mississippi River, near Omega 
Landing, had been singled out by two negroes as a 
victim. They waited for him until he disposed of a 
lot of wood he had piled on the river bank. On the 
11th of April a passing boat landed and took the wood, 
Keenan staid at the landing until the boat left, and 
then, as he was returnirg to his cabin, was shot by an 
old musket in the hands of one of the negroes, Hastily 
searching him, they discovered that he had no money, 
with the exception of a three cent piece, Ooncealing 
his body with leaves and underbrush, and infuriated at 
this disappointment, the demons then proceeded to 
Keenan’s house, intent on completing the work of 
death. At the door of the house they met Keenan’s 
wife, and in an insolent and threatening manner de- 
manded somethin: to eat. 

The woman replied that there was not much in the 
house, but that her husband would return in the course 
of a few moments, and such as it was they could have 
aportion, One of the negroes then remarked that she 
need not wait for her husband—that he wouldn’t be 
there—that they bad “fixed him,” The woman be- 
came seriously slarmed at this stage of the proceeding, 
feeling that she was in imminent danger, and attempted 
to seize a pistol lying on the mantelpiece. She was 
rudely pushed aside by one of the fiends, while the 
other, with a blow from an ax he carried, stretched her 
bleeding and half dead on the floor at their feet. At- 
tempting to rise, another blow almost severed her head 
from the trunk of her body, and she tell back a second 
time, her head in the fire blazing on the hearth. 

The oldest child, a boy some ten years of age, stepped 
into the house at this time, and, seeing the position of 
bis mother, ran forward to extricate her from her 
apparently painful situation, when the ax was raised, 
and the boy sank beside his mother, killed at a blow. 
The second child, a girl some years younger than the 
boy, was sleeping in a bed, and being awakened by the 
noise, began to cry and call for its mother. To have 
treated it as they did the boy, would have been an act 
of mercy! They set the bed on fire, and, binding the 
child on it, burned her alive! These are the facta of 
the murder. They are too revolting to dwell on a 
single moment longer than is positively necessary. 
The arresting party secured the prisoners, and on the 
following day, the 20th, delivered them to the proper 
civil authorities at the Omega Landing. Having con- 
feased their guilt, and waiving an examination, Justiee 
Noland committed them for trial, and placed them in 
the hands of his constable, to be conveyed to the parish 
seat for imprisonment, 

The constable took them in charge and started on his 
journey, but had only gotten a short distance when a 
crowd of negroes overtook him, demanded, and then 
took torcible possession of the murderers, and build- 
ing a huge fire, deliberately burned them at the stake, 
Both men met their fate without protest or expostula- 
tion, and were ——— convinced that they full 
merited the terrible death which they finally suffered, 
While the burning wae in progress, and thinking to 
= a continuance of such horrible scenes, General 

eck and Captain Cavalier rode up to the crowd and 
ordered them to desist, but the negroes engaged re- 
fused to comply with the order, saying that the mur- 
derers should be then and there burned, 

Doubtiess those fierce avengers were erned by 
their rude conception of retributive justice, buc it will 
not do to permit those instincts to sway @ rave so 
numerous in the South, and so dangerous to the peace 
of communities, when under the influence of their 
strong passions, 








THE DEAD RE>TORED TO LIFE, 


A wEEK or two ago the wife of a very re- 
table mechanic residing on Twelfth street, in the 
city of Detroit, died atter a short illness, and the usual 
arrangements were made for the funeral services. One 
of the city undertakers, at the request of the husvand, 
provided a very handsome coffin tor the deceased, inte 
which the lifeless remains were placed, and they were 
permitted to remain in a room. During the ensuing 
night, however, one of the watchers, who had read and 
heard of reports of cases of suspended animation, and 
being imbued with @ curiosity in the premises, decided 
to ascertain for herselt whether there was ony proba- 
bility ot truth in such reports, A favorable opportunity 
resented itse!t for the fulfillment of her schemes, an 
aving satiefivd herself that she was really alone with 
the corpse, she obtained a small looking-glass and laid 
it upon the face of the deceased, To her great surprise 
there appeared evidences of breatbings — tle tace 
of the vlass, and ehe resolved, for fear of deception, to 
make another test with another glass. The operation 
being repeated, the same signs were manifested, and she 
revealed her discoveries to the other watchers. Each 
in turn tried the glass, and each had the satiefuct:on of 
observing precisely what the first did. Of course m 
the morniug the whole affair was discussed with the 
family of the deceased, and it then occurred that @ song 
time ago & young man, a member of the woman's 
tamily, bad died, and previous to the burial the corpse 
haa actually rolled over upon one side, showed signs of 
life, and the case was declared to have been one of sus- 
pended animation by the best medical testimony that 
could be procured. Under al) these circumstances it was 
by the husband dvemed advisable to defer the tuneral 
ceremonies, and «uccordinaly notice was given that the 


interment wou!d :.ot take place at tha time previously 
announced. The corpse was left in the n several 
days, and upon the fifth day, after the supposed death, 
signs of life were eo wumerous that the y wae re- 


moved to @ bed, where & 
aud finally ite previous ly expression forsook it al- 
together. The ensuing day the woman epened her 
eyes, spoke on the third, and she is now in a fair way of 
recovery. Three well-known medical gen are 
now engage’! in examiping tis case tuoroughly, and 
when their labors are completed we are promised their 
written opinions concerning the affair. 


radually became warmer, 


The Refectory of the Senate, Washington, 
D. C.—Senators and their Friends at Lun- 
cheon. 


Ovr engraving represents a scene at the 
national capital, not very marvelous or exciting, but 
still worthy of illustration, as an evidence that the 
grave and reverend Senators are not so m&ch 
with their Impeachment responsibilities as to neglect 
the material comforts of the inner man. A Senator 
taking his luncheon at the refectory, in company with 
tair ladies, who smile at him over the rims of their 
goblets overflowing with sparkling champagne, is not a 
terrible object to contemplate ; and our picture will 
explain how it is that our legislators endure the fatigue 
and anxieties of their position, and grow fat and rosy 
under the burden of their cares. 








Exhibition, at the Old Hall ot Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., of Medals Awarded to 
American Exhibitors at the late Paris Ex- 
position. 


Tarrs hundred gold and silver medals and 
diplomas awarded to Americans at the Paris Exposi- 
tion are now on exhibition at Washington, in the Old 
Hall of Representatives. In a few days the prizes will 
be formally distributed in aecordance with the awards, 
These tributes to Ameri:an ingenuity and industry 
naturally attract much attention, and furnish abundant 
testimony of the mechanical and artistic skil] that has 
been developed in this country, although the industrial 
sphere of the Republic, shaken by civil strife, was 
scarcely in a condition for the arena of national com- 
petition at the Great Exposition. 


THE NEW YORK SUN. 


Tam New York Sun, since it passed into the 
hands and under the control of Charles A. Dana, bas 
become one of the best and completest newspaper 
establishments in the country. 


THE OLD AND NEW JOURNAL. 


The contrast between the present fresh-looking, 
neatly printed, interesting journal, and the little, dull, 
dingy sheet issued by Benjamin H. Day in December, 
1833, is as marked as the contrast between the old 
building in William street, where the newspaper lumin- 
ary rose, and the large and bandsome structure in 
which it now shines from the zenith of success, 

Soon after the establishment of the Sun Mr. Day 
transferred it to Moses H. Beach, from whom Mr. Dana 
purchased it, and with whom it has been identified for 
more than thirty years. Mr. Beach seemed particularly 
qualified to publish a penny paper in the interest of 
the laboring classes; for when he sold it a few years 
ago to Messrs, Church & Conant, they lost $30,000 by 
itin a short time, and were glad to sell it back to Mr. 
Beach at much lower rates than they bad bought. Mr, 
Beach prospered with the Sun, after reassuming ite 
proprietorship, as he had before, and realized at and- 
some fortune from its publication, He retains an 
interest of $25,000 in the paper under its new manage- 
ment, but has nothing to do with its direction; having 
retired from active journalism after an industrious lifa 
of usefulness, 

The Dana Sun, as it is now called, to distinguish it 
from the Beach Sun, retains Jittle more than the name, 
and by that will be mainly recognimed as the daily so 
long issued from the ancient corner of Ann and Nassau 
streets, The Sun, ever sinc: we can remember, was a 
well prepared and readable compend of the news of the 
world; but it never approached its present excellence 
until Mr. Dana became its editor-in-chief, Now, as 
then, it is independent—democratic, in the true sense 
of that much-abused adjective, and devoted to the best 
interests of the people. But its ability has been in- 
creased, ita tone elevated, ita field broadened, and ita 
value enhanced, It does not pander to the prejudices 
of the working-men, which is quite as bad as to play 
the sycophant to the rich, but aims to educate them, 
and reveal to them their truest and best concerns—a 
high mission it will certainly fulfil), One can find 
in the Dana Sun, briefly and clearly and forcibly ex- 
pressed, the latest intelligence from every quarter ot 
the globe, delilerately iormed and sagacious opinions, 
and valuab!c comments on all existing aspects of affairs, 


THE NEW BUILDING AND OFFICE. 


The Sun is now the property of an association, the 
stockholders being some of the wealthiest gad most 
influential of our citizens, who have chosen Charles A. 
Dana, himself a large shareholder, ¢@ftor-in-chief, 
manager and director of the enterprise, 

The new concern seems to have been fortunate from 
the first; having bought the ol4 Tammany Hall pro- 
perty on such favorable teryas that it was, a tew months 
after iis purchase, offered a bonua of $75,000 tor ite 
bargain. 

The location could not have been better, being within 
the sacred precincts of Printing House Square, and 
convenient and contiguous to all the places of public 
and commercial importance on the island, The space 
between Cana) stfeet and the Battery and the East and 
North rivers is well callel the counting-house of the 
continent, and the present Sun Office has one of tha 
most desirable desks in that vast counting-house, 

The first intention of Mesars. Dana & Co, was to atart 
a new paper; but, learning that the Sun was tor sale, 
they very wisely purchased it, with the privilege of the 
Aasociat a Press, for $175,000—a large sum of money, 
but one they could not have invested to more advan- 
tage. Experienced journalists need nos be told what 
an entirely dead weight any new journal, however 
great its merits, is compe.led to carry for years, and 
what superior conditions belong af neceasity to a paper 
whose coutinuity of exiate-ee is an accomplished sect. 

The capital stock of the’ Sun ix $350,000, all paic in; 
but the property it represents is probably warth twice 
the sum, and will no doubt yield an interest of twenty 
ta thirty per cent. per annum on the investment, so 
soon @@ the newly-fitted vessel is fairly in mid-ooean. 

Old St. Tammany himeelf, if he should indulge in an 
avatar would not recoguize Tammany Hall in its state 
of reconstruction, The Sun Office, as it stands, is 
plain and unpretending, but one of the best and most 
+ubstantial |.uildings in New York, with all the latest 
improvements of a first-class printing house, From 
preas-room to com, osinz depariment it is complete; 
Mr. Dana and bis goo! man FPeiday, England, having 
personally superiuteuled ‘he remodeling and fiting-up 
of the admirable office. It has been said thal Mr. Dana 
knows every nail that was driven into the building, ana 
gave orders for its direction and the force that should 
be expended upon it—a facetious hyperbole to express 
the earn «tness and conscientioumess of that geutle- 
man’s direction. 


THE PUBLISHING AND EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 





The counting-room or publication offiec, about twenty 
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five by eighty feet, is on the first floor at the corner of 
Frankfort street, with all conveniences and comforts 
for the conduct of its particuler business. It is under 
the direction of A. H. Byington. formerly of the Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Bulletin and New Haven Palladium, and 
late of the Washington staff of the Tribune. He is 
thoroughly competent, and understands publishing in 
all its branches; having for years served in the different 
ranks of journalism with marked success. 

The editorial rooms are four in number on the 
third floor, the front room being the sanctum of Mr. 
Dana, and the other three for the editorial writers, 
newsmen, reporters, ete. They are the best editorial 
rooms in the city: indced those of the other dailies 


hear no comparison to them for ventilation, light, | 


adaptability and comtort. The rezular members of the 





CHARLES A. DANA, EDITOR OF NEW YOKK BUN, 


staff are Isaac H. England, managing and city editor; 
Thomas Hitchcock and Charles 8. Weyman, editorial 
writers; and A. H. Almy, financial editor. 

Charles A. Dina has a national reputation, not only as 
a journalist and literary man, but as the principal 
editor of “ Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia ”’ and 
the Assistant Secretary of War unde Stanton. 


hes never, since his withdrawal, been so able or intercst- 
ing as during his administration. 

Mr. England was for nearly as many years as his 
chief connected with the Tribune, in which he was a 
stockholder, and enjoys the reputation of a thorough 
and perfectly-trained journalist, having had experience 
in all the departments of, and been born, so to speak, 
in a newspaper office. 

Mr. Hitchcock is a gentleman of fortune and high 
literary attainments, who went into the Sun con amore, 
and truly loves the labor of journalistic composition, 
He is the editor of the New Jerusalem Messenger ; has 
had all the advantages of domestic and toreign travel, 
and is one of the most graceful, and at the sume time 
vigorous writers on the metropolitan press. His habits 
of mind and bis intellectual traming have excellently 
qualified him for his present vocation, as his able 
edivorials, so widely read and copied, superabundantly 
attest. 

Mr. Weyman 1s also a gentleman of means and a 
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THE SOLDIERS MONUMENT aT LEWISTON, MAINE.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MESSER & BLAKE.— 





He was | 
for fifteen years managing editor of the Tribune, which | 
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THE NEW YOKK SUN BUILDING, CORNER OF 


journalist from taste and election. He did much of the 
literary work for the Cyclopedia; has a protound ac- 
quaintance with men and things no less than books and 
creeds, and writes and compiles with an instinct and 
aptitude that are rather born than cultivated. 

Mr. Almy understands finance aud political economy 
thoroughly, and his selection for the position he so well 
fills, is an evidence of Mr. Dana’s almost proverbial 
knowledge of the mutual fitness of men and places. 

THE MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The book and job office, on the fourth floor, is fur- 
nished with all the newest and best machinery, and can- 
not fail to delight any practical printer, 

The composing-room is on the fifth floor (under the 
roof, which is ot the bigh Mansard sort), and extends 
over the whole building. The numerous objections to 
most composing-rooms cannot be made to this, which 


SEE Pace 142. 
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FRANKFORT AND CHATHAM STLELETS, NEW YORK CITY. 


is well lighted from three sides, well ventilated, and so 
admirably equipped that it has no superior, if an equal, 
in the country. The fittines of this department are 
countless, and all of the best pattern. The fonts of 
type are copper-faced, and in such plentifal supply that 
three full forms could be set without distribution. 

THE STEREOTYPING PROCESS. 

The stereotype department contains the latest and 
most approved apparatus, and is conducted by five 
stereotypers, with assistants. They work with great 
dexterity and facility, as may be seen from the fact that 
not more than twenty minutes is required to make the 
plates of the four pages of the paper. 

The stereotyping process, though very simple, is lit- 
tle understood, Soon as the form is brought from the 
composing-room on the tables, furnished with castors, 
it is carried to the molding tables, which are hollow, 





| 
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and heated with steam:4 When the proper teniperature 
\s obtained, the form is removed to the imposing table; 
ind several sheets of prepared paper are beaten down 
apon the surface of the type. Then another and heaviet 
sheet of paper is placed over the first, a wet blanket 
covering the upper, and the whole put under the press 
attached to the molding-table. The impression is made 
at once, and the paper comes off a perfect matrix of the 
whole form. A preparation of chalk having been ap- 
plied to the paper, and the hot metal poured into the 
mold, the stereotype plate is immediately formed. The 
plate is removed to the planer, where it is trimmed 
and justified, sent to tae press-room, and the journal 
worked off. 
THE PRESS-ROOM. 


The prezs-room is in the basement of th ¢ St” estap 








ISAAC H. LNGLAND. MANAGING EDITOR OF NEW 
YORK SUN. 


lishment, and contains a six cylinder Hoe press and 
two of the new machines known as the Bullock presses. 


| The Bullock press prints on both sides simultaneously 
| @8 many as 15,000 sheets per hour-—at least it claims to 
| do so—is self-feeding, and delivers the papers in per- 








fect shspe and ready for the carrier. 

The establishment is furnished with two of Root’s 
tank engines of sixty horse-power, which are very com- 
pact and said to excel all others in convenience, safety, 
and efficiency. 


SUCCESS OF THE JOURNAL. 


The Sun office is doing better, we understand, than 
the most sanguine anticipated. It has a daily circula- 
tion of about 50,000 copies, which is steadily increasing. 
Its management is all that can be desired at present ; 
but the paper will be improved as time goes on, aud its 
value and infl aug ted. It is already s formid- 
able rival to the heavier quartos; and there is no rea- 
sonable doubt that the Sun will realize vast wealth to 
all who adhere to ita daily-lightening fortunes. It is 
the journal the people like and need, and is so ably con- 
ducted (a number of well-known writers contributing 
to it), tbat it has become a favorite with the cultivated 
and prosperous as well, and is rapidly making itself one 
of the indispensable requirements of the much-wanting 
metropolis. 











NEGUS : NAGAS :T AITIOPIYA : TRODORUS.— THEODORUS IL, LATE KING OF ABYSSINIA, KILLED 
AT THE STORMING OF MAGDALA —sEE PAGE 142. 
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A Boy’s Miraculous Escape. 


A party of young boys left their homes in the village 
of Greenwich, Washington county, N. Y., recently, for 
an excursion to a neighboring falls, While one of them 
named Samuel Eddy, about thirteen years of age, was 
standing on a steep bauk, on the south side of the falls, 
he lost his balance, and began sliding toward the bi ink. 
He caught hold of a young sapling to support himself, 
but the weight of his body was too great, the shrub 





A BOY'S MIRACULOUS ESCAPE, 


roke, and the lad was precipitated into the roaring 
cataract, fully one hundred feet below. About twenty 
feet trom the summit, he struck on a ledge, and bounded 
off like a ball. 1n spite of several ugly-looking wounds, 
the little fellow struggled bravely with the watere, and 
after sinking twice from exhaustion, he succeeded in 
gaining the shore, from which his companions had 
painfully watched his terrible fall and most singular 
escape from death. The boy has given no evidence, 





A PANTHER HUNT IN THE 


since the occurrence, of having sustained any serious 
injuries, but reverts to his adventure as a very clever 
performance. 


A Panther Hunt in the Streets of Mobile, 
Alabama, 


As & negro in the employ of Mr. C. Bright, in Mobile, 
Ala., was gathering kindling-wood, a short distance 
from the house, he noticed a singular-looking object 
emerging cautiously from beneath the building. As | 
soon as the animal saw the negro, it squattec, as if | 
about to spring upon him, and the darkey turned on | 
his heels and bastened to arouse the family. In a few 
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TRAGIQLEND OF A BANK ROBBER. 
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moments the male members appeared with shot-guns 
and fired upon the crouching beast, inflicting a wound 
which caused the blocd to flow freely, but not, ap- 


STREETS OF MOBILE, ALA, 


parently, injuring the animal, With a terrible roar, the 
tawny creature leaped over a fifteen teet fence, and 
started on a ferocious raid, over fences and through 





















PROCEEDING. 


gardens, hotly pursued by the men, and receiving many 
shots. Gaining the street, it rushed along madly, until 
brought to bay by a large crowd of citizens, when it 
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of its tail, and though many supposed the strange 
visitor to bé a lioness, the general was that 
it was a full-grown panther. Where it came from isa 
mystery still unraveled, 
Tragic End of a Bank Robber. 

Three weeks ago a daring robbery was committed at 
the bank at Russellville, Ky., and, although the thieves 
chose the busiest hour of the day for their raid, they 
managed to effect their escape before an alarm could 








SAVED BY A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


be given. A few days thereafter, the sheriff became 
informed that one of the rascals was prowling about 
near bis residence, at Lee’s Summit, and immediately 
dispatched officers to ferret him out and secure him 
for trial. The neighborhood was searched, and a party 
of men sta:ioned around the thief’s house, The cap- 
tain of the squad soon became convinced that the fellow 
was in the house, and shouted to a servant if it was 
not the case, He received a negative answer, and 


A MAN IN A LUDICROUS POSITION. 


was dispatched, a‘ter being repeatedly shot at and 
pounded with hiavy clubs. The animal measured 
nearly seven feet irom the tip of its nose to the end 





WOMEN 


AT THE POLLS. 








almost instantly heard a sound like that of a man 
springing out of bed. The thief was ordered to sur- 
render if be valued his life, and responded with some 
feartul oaths, and then discharged several shots at the 
besieging party. After being hemmed in several hours, 
he rushed out at the front door, with a pistol in ope 
band and a shot-gun in the other, and one or two 
pistols in his belt arvund him. He made for the brush, 
shooting as he ran. The party fired at bim, several of 
the balls taking effect, and killing him almost instantly 
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A oo! Proceeding. 


During divine service held at One of tho fashionable 
churches in a neighboring tity, recently, the congre- 
gation were not « little amused by the actions of a 
young lady, occupying a prominent seat, who, in the 
rmaidst of an impressive sermon, deliberately removed 
her hat, took down her back hair, which wae very long, 
and commenced taking out, one by one, her ha‘r-pins. 
After. depositing nearly one hundred in her Jap, and 
throwing her glossy locks about her shoulders, tne lady 
took from her pocket a large comb, and at One went to 


work combing her hair in the most indifferent and ‘ 


dexterous manner. The attention of the congregation 
was held firmly upon the fair worshiper, in spite of the 
eloquence of the wainister, and it was only with the 
utmost effort that Rearty bursts of laughter were sup- 
press d. After combing her hair to her satisfaction, 
she gathered the long locks in both hands, twisted them 
in neat braids, inserted the pins, and, after tucking 
under & few scattering hairs, rubbed her hands to- 
gether, and turned her attention toward the pulpit. 


Women at the Polls, 


Previous to a late municipal election at Sturgis, Michi- 
gan, an appeal was made to the ladies to aid the cause 
of prohibition by their influence at the polls. The tair 
ones agreed to the proposition, on condition that they 
should be allowed to cast votes tor their favorite candi- 
dates. A committee of twelve ladies was appointed, who 
set themselves to work canvassing the Village and urg- 
ing upon all females the necessity and propriety of 
their coming out on election day, and showing that 
they were not afraid to demand those rights to which 
by nxtare they were entitled, but which the male pepu- 
lation were unwilling to accord them, On election day 
they marched to the balloting-place, and one hundred 
and twenty females exercised the high prerogative of 
the elective franchise. Their conduct was orderly and 
dignified; and by their presence at the ballot-box they 
exerted a healthful influence over the men there con- 
gregated, so that the election was characterized as the 
most quiet one that had ever been held. 


Saved by a Newfoundland Dog. 


Two little boys recently went into the woods near 
Keokuk, Iowa, for the purpose of procuring some 


pieces of hickory to make a bow, and wand: red about d 


uatil they lost themseives. Finding that night was 
drawing near, they started in search of some familiar 
object that would guide them to their homes, but soon 
became separated from each other. Whe oldest boy 
succeeded in finding the road, while his little com- 
onion grew more and more bewildered, and after 
evroping about until dark, he laid down beside a log and 
went to sleep, The succeeding day was spent in search- 
ing for the main road, and a secon time the huvgry, 
frightened child was compelled to make his bed on the 
cold ground. During the night he woke up, and found 
that a large Newioundland dog had arrived to share his 
rude bed with him, and was lying at his feet fast asleep. 
Just before daybreak, the dog manifested signs of un- 
easiness, and started on a brisk walk trom the little fel- 
Jow, when the child jumped up and followed his mute 
companion until they reached a road, where he made 
his adventures known, and was soon conducted to his 
father’s house. 


A Man in a Ludicrous Position. 

A few days ago a butcher’s boy attempted to drive a 
number of sheep to a slaughter-house near Cleveland, 
Ohio, and cn approaching a side street, was highly in. 
censed to find that the animals were determined to go 
that way in spite of all his shouting and manwuvring. 
Beeing a scavenger at work with his broom, the boy 
called out for him to stop the sheep. The man did what 
he could to turn them back, running from side to side, 
and brandishing his broom with great dexterity; but 
the sheep pressed forward, and at last one of them came 
up to the man, who, fearing it was about to jump over 
his head while be was stooping, grasped the broom- 
stick in both hands, and beld it over his head. Ina 
few moments the sheep without any ceremony, made 
a clear jump over both him and the elevated broom, 
One after another the sheep followed their guide in such 
quick succession that the laborer seemed perfectly 
petrified with astonishment, and stood in the same 
attitude til) the whole had jumped over him, not one 
attempting © pase on either side, though the streetiwas 
quite clea) 

Attempt to Murder a Young Lady, near 
Fort Lee, N. J. 


Several weeks ago, Matilda 8, Stanley, a young lady 
residing with ber parents near Bull’s Ferry, became 
acquainted with a young man hailing from New York 
cily, camed James McCarthy, and as he always con- 
ducted himself in a becoming manner while in her 
Presence, be was ailowed to sivit her at her father’s 
residence, On the 2let of April, McCarthy, accome 
panied by a companion, met the young lady while 
returning to her home, and persuaded her to join them 
in awalk, The party wandered up the road on the hill 
leading to Fort Lev; and on the pretense of stopping 
at ttié hotel for refreshments, they entered the woods, 
and afver proceeding to a point where no assistance 
could be summoned, the fellows set upon the unfor- 
tunate woman and commenced beating her in a shock- 
ing manner. Insensibility soon ensued, and the villains, 
alarmed at the diabolical part they had been playing, 
threw her body over the rocky side of the hill, and fled 
precipilately for this city. After rolling several feet 
down the hill, the young lady’s clothing became 
entaogled in some stout brushwood, and prevented 
her being dashed to pieces on the rocks below. On 
recovering from her great shock, she gained the road, 
and made her way bome; and on stating the fiendish 
occurrence, the police were placed on the track of the 
ruffia: s, and it is to be hoped they will be speedily 
apprehended. 





The Soldiers’ Monument at Lewiston, Maine, 


Tue Soldiers’ Monument recently erected on 
the Common at Lewiston, Maine, consists of a granite 
pedestal, some eleven feet high, surmounted by a 
bronze figure of the private soldier of the height of six 
fect, nine inches. Each ot the tou~ sides of the pedes- 
tal bears a bronze tablet, upon which are inscribed the 
mames of the one hundred and thirteen soldie:s from 
that city who fell in the war for the suppression of the 
rebellion. The tablets bear the following superscrip. 
tions: “In Our Death is Ficedom’s Viclory;” “We 
Lre here in Obedience to the Spirit of Liberty;” “The 
Republic's Treasure, the Ashes of her Defcnders;” 
** Justice Demanded the Sccrifice. We Willingly Offe: ed 
It.” As . whole, it is an exceedingly chas‘e and appro- 
priate monumeut, and everybody appears to be per- 
fectly sativfied with it. The bronze figure is an admir- 
uble work of art, ®0 pronounced not only by American 
but European judges of such things. 

This monament is the work of the sculptor Simmons, 
a native of Maine, who is now in his 28th year, and has 
probably accomplished more than any other Amecican 
eculptor at his time of life, He has executed two pub- 








lic statues, one in marble, the other in bronze, and is 
finishing another in bronz? tor the city of Chelsea, 
Mass. He also has an order for a statue of Roger Wil- 
liams, from the State of Rhode Island. For several 
years he has resided in Watlington, D. C., whee seve- 
raiof the leading men of the times have sat to him; 
among others, President Lincoln, Mr. Seward, Chief 
Justice Chase, Generals Grant, Sheridan, Meade and 
Hancock, and Admirals Farragut and Porter. 








Theodorus I!, late King of Abyssinia, Killed 
in the Assault by the British Troops on 
Magdala, April 13th, 

Tue truce which had been agreed upon be- 
tween General Sir Robert Napier and Theodorus, King 
of Abyssinia, came to an end on the morning of the 
18th of April; and the King not having surrendered 
the English captives, General Napier ordered an assault 
upon Magdala, and the town and fortress were carried 
by storm, after a vigorous resistance. The dead body 
of the King was found by the English soldiers within 
the fortress, but it is not known whether he was killed 
during one of the battles, or by his own band, when he 
found the fortunes of the day against him. He was 
shot through the head, 

Theodorus was born in the Province of Kwara about 
the year 1820, and distinguished himeelf at an early 
age by his bravery and talent for war. On the death of 
an uncle, who was Governor of Kwara, he aequired the 
government of that province, and rap‘dly enlarged his 
dominions by the conquest of neighboring provinces, 
After an exciting campaign, he sacceeded in defeating 
Ali, Ras of Amhara, whose daughter he had married, 
and was installed as Ras of Amhara, 

This rank carried with it the nominal allegiance of 
all Abyssinia; but Oub:i, Prince of Tigre, refused to 
acknowl+dge the sovereignty of the young Ras, and 
withheld his t-ibutes. In conscquence of which Theo- 
dorus marched an army againat the prince, and having 
defeated him in a pitched battle, had himself crowned 
as Negus Theodorus, or King ot Kings of Ethiopia, 
One after another the adjacent petty yovernments were 
conquered, and the King became master of the entire 
country. 

In his personal appearance Theodorus was of medium 
stature, and possessed a frame which seemed tough and 
wiry, rather than of unusual physical strength, His 
complexion was quite dark, but, it is said, without any 
of the prominent features of the negro. His eye was 
full of rv, quick and piercing, and his mouth wore an 
agreeable expression, especially when he was engaged 
in conversation, 

Just before the arrival of the British troops in his 
country Theodorus guve an account of his pedigree and 
faith, which he concluded with the following singular 
instructions: “If in your countries you meet with any* 
partisans of the brigand Negdsye, who shall say, like the 
traitors of this country, thet Ethiopia is governed by 
the son of a beguar, wager with them a field covered 
with gold that I, the present Emperor, am on the throne 
of my fathers, Abraham and David, and bring them 
here to be confronted with me. It is God ‘that hath 
put down the mighty irom their seats, and hath exalted 
them of low degree.’ ” 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Many of our readers have probably seen the 
handsome paw entitled “Trust Me,” in which an 
elderly squire confronts bis daughter, who holds a let- 
ter behind her back, The picture admits of more ex- 
planations than one, for the artist had the rare faculiy 
of putting blended expressions into hie faces, which 
often puzzle us, as the expressions of real faces do. A 
lady and gentleman were gazing intently upcn the can- 
vas, each eager to point out the merits of the subject, 
when the lady asked her companion how the name was 
applied to the group. . 

“You see,” he said, “she has got a letter in her 
hand, which she is keeping back from the man in the 
red coat, Well, he is the postman, and has just given 
her the letter; I “~~ -¥ it’s from abroad, She hasn’t 
the money to pay the postage, so she says, ‘Trust 
me, 

The explanation was given with perfect we , and 
the lady seemed proud of her companion’s ence 
in 60 rapidly solving the riddle. 


A rouna lady has discovered the reason why 
married men, from thirty years and upward, are more 
or less bald, They scratch their hair off in dismay at 
their wives’ long milliners’ bills. 


Tue husband of a pious woman having oc- 
casion to make a voyage, his wife sent a written request 
to the minister of the parish; but instead of spelling 
and pointing it properly, viz.: ‘‘A person having gone 
to sea, his wife desires the prayers ot the congrega- 
tion,” she spelled and pointed it as follows: “A per- 
son, having gene to see his wife, desires the prayers of 
the congreyation.”’ 


Ar a sociable entertainment in one of our 
pulous Western cities, the chairman proposed the 
t, “The Army and Navy.” This was followed by 
rofound silence; there was no representative of the 
nt or quarter-deck to respond to the compliment. 
Suddenly a medical man srose, and glancing round the 
table, said: ° 
‘Gentlemen, the health of the Army and Navy has 
been given. Iam neither a soldier nor a sailor. We 
have no oue here who has shed blood for his country 
except myself—yes, gentlemen, except myseif, I have 
a hundred times, yes, a thousand times, I have bled 
for my country, ay, and blistered too!”’ 


Tue Arabians have a very pretty poetic 
method of soliciting a female to marriage, and their 
arguments, though simple, are irresistible. Having 
brought a blush to the maiden’s cheek by the earnest- 
ness of his gaze, the lover says to her: 

** My looks have planted roses in your cheeks; why 
forbid me to gather them? The law permits him who 
sows to reap a harvest.”’ 


Way is a divorce like high-water mark on 
o seacoast? Because it is the termination of the 


A youne dandy, who sported an enormous 
mustache, asked a lady what she taought of it? 

“Why,” sald she, “‘ you look as if you had swallowed 
a — and left the tail sticking out of your 
mouth.” 


An author, writing of the manners of the 
last century in Scotland, says that even some of the 
ladies were not behind the gentlemen in their excesses: 
“Three gentlewumen one night had a merrymaking in 
aiavern in Edinburgh, near the Cross, where they sat 
till they were all pretty fou. On leaving the house and 
ascending to the street, they failed to remember where 
they were; but, as the moon was shining brightly, they 
found little difficulty in getting along till they reached 
the Tron Charoh. re & prodigious obstacle presented 
itself. The moon, shining high in the south, threw the 
shadow of the steeple directly across the street from the 
one side to the other; and the ladies, being no more 
-clear-sighted than they were elear-headed, mistook the 
rame fora broad and rapid river, which they would 
require to cross before making further way. Under 
this delusion they sat down upon the brink of the 
imavinary stream, took off their shoes and stockings, 
kilted their clothes, and proceeded to wade through to 
the opposite shore, upon raching which they re- 
assumed their shoes aud stockings, and went on their 
way rejoicing,” 





Near us resides an eccentric fellow, gener- 
ous and noble-hearted, who, on being questioned about 
a sudden attack of melap said: ‘* Yesterday I felt 
a little and, mark you, 1 went and took a small 
drink; that not im y tee’ I took 
another, and another, and finally I got « little tight. 
In the evening I went into the countty With a 
and, thinking I would cool off, I took several more 
drinks when I got there — don’t you observe? — yet, 
strange to say, more I drank the tighter I got, until, 
mark you, I was totally unconscious when I went to 
bed, Dusiag the night I woke up, and I could not 
imagine where the mischief I was. The room was as 
dark as Egypt. I heard a clock strike two in some part 
of the house, mark you. I became very anxious to 
learn my whereaboute—don’t you observe ?—and for 
that purpose rose from my bed, and after stumbling 
about over a dozen chairs, 1 came to a table. Now, 
mark you, I reflected that the generality of apartments 
area lect oblong square, anid I deduced from this, 
that, by feeling along the table until I cante to a corner, 
I could get off at right angles, and reach a corner of the 
room, and by that guide, by the wall to a door or window 
—<on’t you observe? Following out the idea, I b>gan 
carefully to feel along the edge of the aforesaid table; 
and, finally, gaining confidence, I went a little faster. 
The idea struck me that it was a confoundedly 
table, that I could not get to a corner; yet I persev le 
Finally, day broke, and when sufficient Light ited 
into the a ment, I saw that I bad been following a 
round table all night, looking for a corner!”’ 


A Sunpay-scnoor teacher asked a little girl 
who was the first man, She answered that she "t 
know. The question was then pnt to an Irish child, 
who answerd, “Adam, sir,” with apparent satisfac- 
tion, 

“Lal” said the first child, “ you needn’t feel so grand 
about it—he wasn’t an Irishman!” 


“Tu bet a sheep,” said. old Meredith, to 
his better half, “that our boy Otho is going crazy; for 
he’s grinnin’ at the plow, he’s grinnin’ at the barn, and 
he’s grin to bimself wherever he goes.” 

*“8-ho! old man!” said his wife; “you don’t know 
nothin’. The critters got a bve-letter!”’ 


A urrtix girl, after returning from church, 
where she saw a collection for the first time, related 
what took place, and among other things she said, with 
all her childish innocence, “a man passed, around & 
plate that had some money on it, but I didn’t take 
any.’ 


‘‘Wr must all be unanimous,” observed 
Hancoek, on the occasion of — the Declaration of 
Independence; ‘‘ there must no pulling different 
ways,” 

“Yes,” observed Franklin, ‘‘we must all hang to- 
yether, or most assuredly we shall all bang separately.” 


‘*Goop blood will show itself,” as the old 
maid said, struck by the redness of her own nose, 


Why is the toothache like an unanswerable 
argument? Becauve it makes people hold their jaw. 


Way is a photographic album like a libelous 
publication? Because it’s full of personal reflections. 


A man, while passing through a meadow, 
was attacked by a large mast ff, and he stabbed the dog 
with a pitchfork he had in his band. The master of the 
dog brought him before the magistrate, who asked him 
why he had not rather struck the dog with the butt-end 
of his weapon. 

80 I should have done,” said the man, “if he had 
run at me witb his tail,’’ 

“‘T say, Mr. Pilot, ain’t you going to start 
soon ?”’ said @ nervous traveler on a steamer lying-to 
during a fog. 

** As soon as the fog clears up,”’ replied the captain. 

“ Well, it’s starlight now overhead,” said the man. 

“Oh, yes! But we are not going that way.”’ 

At a debating club the question was dis- 
cussed whether there was more happiness in possession 
or pursuit of an object? 

“Mr. President,” said an orator, “suppose I was 
courtin’ a girl, and she was to run away, and I was to 
run alter her; wouldn’t I be nod when I catched 
her thin when I was running after her ?”’ 

Wuat is that which is so brittle, that if you 
name it you are sure to break it? Silence. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral—the world’s great 
remedy for Colds, Coughs, Consui:ption, and all affec- 
tions of the Lungs and Throat. 


s. T’.--1860.--X. 


“The perfumed light 
Steals through the nrist of alabaster lamps, 
And every air is heavy with the breath 
Of orange flowers that bloom 
I’ the midst of roses.”” 

Such was the flowery land filled with healing airs 
and life-preserving products, where Dr. Drake discoy- 
ered the chief ingredients of his wonderful Tonic Medi- 
cine—Plantatior Bitters—the enchanted tropical] island 
of8t. Croix. The 


PLANTATION BITTORS, 


combining all the medicinal and tonic virtues of the 
healing and life-sustaining products of that favored 
clime, are, without doubt, the World’s Great Remedy 
for Dyspepsia, Low Spirits, and all other Stomachic 
difficulties, 








Macnoiia Waten—A delightful toilet article—supe- 
rior to Cologne, and at half the price. 

Holloway’s Ointment.—The effect of 
this peerless salve is truly wonderful: cases of scald 
head, sores and scorbutic eruptions, that had defied 
every other means, yield in a few days to its cleansing 
and healing powers. 
Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan. 


E ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those srown 
DISCOLORATIONS on the face is “ Perry's Moth and 
Freck'e Lotion.”” Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 
49 ae street, New York. @@~ Sold everywhere. 
654- 











THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurme-Boox 
ror TRAVELERS In CuBA, PuERTO-Rico anp 81. 
Tuomas; with Suggestions to Invalides (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintsfor Tours. One Vol.8vo. I:ivs- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 
disordered ea tad 

Will be sent by mail, , On rece: price, 

¥ ad FRANK Leste, 


InvsTRacion AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
«—The Magnetic 


Ts Bo LAR WA 

oD oom eeper a? pass, handsome 
case, glass crystal; white dial, steel and metal works, 
watch size, zood order; will denote correct time. War- 
ranted for two years. Satisfaction guaranterd. Sent 
by mail for $1;3 for $2, or by Express, C. O. D., on 
receipt of order, Address HUNTER & OO., Hindsdale, 
N. H 650-61 








Union Pacific Railroad, 


Running West from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED. 
Whole Grand Line to the Pacific 


Will be Completed in 1870. 


The means provided for construction have proved 
ample, and there is no lack of funds for the most vigor- 
ows prosecution of the enterprise. The Company’s 
FIR@® MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST IN GOLD, are now offered at PAR. 


They pay 


Six Per Cent. in Gold, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Sub- 
scriptions received in New York, at the COMPANY'S 
OFFICE, No. 20 Naasau street, and by JOHN J CISCO 
& SON, Bankers, No. 59 Wall street, and by the Com- 
pany’s advertised Agents throughout the United States. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing tbe Pro- 
gress of the Wonk, Resources for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be sent free 
on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 
April 10, 1868. 658-62 





Locke’s Patent 


SELLE -LAGATANG 


GAS BURNER 


TURN THE KEY AND THE GAS IS LIGHTED. 
Applied to any Gas-Fixture without alteration. 


NO ELECTRICITY 
NO FRICTION — 








NO MATCHES 


Price, $leach. Sample sent by mail on receipt of 
$1. Liberal discount to trade. 
New York and Brooklyn Agency, 
P, 8. SANDERSON, Agent, 
tf No. 661 Broadway, opp. Bond st., N. Y. City. 





Every Man His Own Printer. 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed fr-e on application. Specimen 
books of types, cus, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 
tf 26 Courtlandt street, New York. 


Cc __'™ PAT. ERASER 


Burnisher, Pencil Sharpener, Paper Cutter, and Pen 
Holder combined, Sells at sight. Agents wanted. Can 
make $10 a day. Samples sent by mail fo~ 30 cents, or 
two styles for 50 cents. Address MORSE ERASER CO., 
404 Library street, Philadelphia. 651-61 








NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for every ounce 
of adulteration fownd in “B, T. Bapprrt’s Lion 
Correz.”” This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed 
“* hermetically,”’ under letters patent trom the U, 8, Gov- 
ernment, Al!l the “aroma” is saved, and the coffee 
presents a rich, glossy appearance. Every family shouid 
use it, as it is 15 to 20 per cent. stronger than oi her pure 
“Coffee.” e can in every twenty contains a $1 
Greenback. For sale everywhere. If your grocer 
does not keep this coffee, and will not vet it for you, 
send your orders direct to the factory, B. T. BABBITS, 
Nos. 64 to 74 Washington 8t., N. Y. 645-59. 


‘Royal Havana Lottery. 


In Drawing of April 4, 1868, 
No. 4461.. .drew 


sevecccese $150,000 
 secccccess 60,000 
 sceceee «+. 25,000 
© sccocccces 25,000 
aTITI TTT T Le 10,000 
- eee 10,000 





Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver, 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N.Y. ° 
Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 
How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 

of any one they choose instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has been 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 
gether with a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T. 

LLIAM & ©O., Book Publishers, Philadelphia. tf 


The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordias, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand, 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Seut postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau 
street, N. Y. tf 


PATRONIZE THE BEST! 


Having the largest capital, mest experienced buyers, 
and extensive trade of any concern in the Dollar Sale 
busines-—we are doing er by all classes than any 
other firm, Thousands of people know this by experi- 
ence. Male and female agents wanted. 


THE LADIES 


Are particularly requested to try our popular club sys- 
tem of selling all kinds of DRY AND FANCY GOODS, 
DRESS PATTERNS, COTTON CLOTH, CASTUORS, 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS, WATCHES, &c, A patent 
pen fountain and a check describing an article to be 
scold for a dollar, 10 cents; 20 for $2, 40 for $4; 6v for 
$6: 100 for $10; sent by mail. Free presents to getter 
up, according to size of club. Circulars mailed free tc 


an y. 

x. B. --Our sale shou)d wor be classed with New York 
doliar jewelry sales and giit concerts. as it is nothing of 
the sort. EASTMAN & KENDALL, 65 Hanover street. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 





130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





ESTABLISHED 18861. 
THE 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


. OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP DEAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 


In addition to these large cargoes o/ Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
Gineness and delicacy of flavor, which we are selling at 
the following prices: 
ey oy (Black), 50c., 600., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 

r tb. 
(Green and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


$1 pa Ib 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c,, 90c., $1, 
1,10, best $1.20 per tb. 
ERIAL (Green), 650c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 


best $1.25 a 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per th. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per th, 
GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breukfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we seil at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 








Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the = 


GREAT AMERICAN THA CO. 
Nos. 91 anp 393 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we eell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense withiu 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 





Through our system of supplying Clubs throughou 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties — ot us how chey shall proceed to 
get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars, 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by muil, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more, ‘he cost 
of transportation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, a8 may suit the convenience of the club. Or, 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party petting up the Club. Our profits aie small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30, 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffecs about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.”’ 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or wmilalions, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 833 VESEY STREET. 


‘Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 








certificate to keep accurate ‘time. Price $15, Gentleme 
an 


can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, 
Oroide Chains, as well made as those of goid, from 
express. Money need not be sent with the order, as 


OROIDE CASES, « newly discovered composition, known only to our 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping ite color as long as 
worn, and as vel) finished as the best gold ones. These watches are 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
> 4, ‘$-, with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time. 
, ‘i’ baie - pearance, durability, and time, they have never been equaled by 
> A 3 > watches costing five times as much, Each one warranted by special 


For ap- 


n’s and Ladies’ sizes. Yor this small sum any one 


4 as good tor time, as a gold one costing $150. Also, 
$2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the United States by 
the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the 


express. Customers must pay ALL the exprees charges. 


Cc, E. COLLINS & CU., 37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (ap stairs). 
TO CLUBS—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Wazcn, making 


ar 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


AF VAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation and the demand for them 
has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them to 


tbe Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. 


We will state most positively that we 


employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are false. 
The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtafued by ordering directly from us. 








DELIBLE PENCIL, for Marking Linen. 

Will mark 1,500 articles. Used like a lead pencil. 
Will not biot. 1,000,000 sold, Every housekeeper 
wants it. Warranted. Money returned if rot satis- 
factory. Sample, in neat case, 50 cts.; 3 for $1; 1 doz. 
for $3 560. Agents Wanted. $10 per day easily 
made, Address PENCIL OO., Hinsdale, N. H. 657-59 


I OOK AGENTS WANTED, for How.ann’s LIFE oF 
GENERAL GRANT, as A SOLDIER AND A STATES- 
MAN. An accurate History of nis Military and Civil 
Career. One large octavo vol. of 650 pages, finely 
llustrated. Agents will find this the Book to sell at 
the present time. The largest commission given. We 
employ no General Agents, and offer extra indacements 
oO canvassers. Agents will see the advantage of dealing 
directly with the lishers. For circulars and terms, 
address J, B, BURR & CO., Pu lishers, Hartford, Ct. 
657-60 





Magic Pocket Fans—for Ladies and 
Gentlemen’s use—50 cents each, MAGIC PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, 25 cents a package. Ww. C. WEMYS5S, 

655-66 3 Astor Place, New York City. 


600 PHOTOGRAPHS 
Of distinguished Men and beautiful Women mailed tor 
10 cents. Address BLACKIE & CO., 746 Broadway, 
New York. 658-61 


Lu. A- ELLIOT, BOSTON, 
fas the largest variety of Engravings, Chromos, &c., 
to be found in the country. close stamp for Cata- 
logue. A-Beow 


MPLOYMENT. $15 to $30 a day guaranteed. 
or Female Agents wanted in every town— 
descriptive circulars free. Address JAMES C. RAND & 
CO., Biddeford, Me. 454-66 


The Great Diacowrry !—84 from 50 cts. 


Bamry les, culars, etc., sent free by mail for 50 cts., 
which wR yield & net profit of over $4. They are eyery- 


ina uae 


at sig ht. Py wanted, ~ - 


& 00., 








Startling Invention. 
LOCKE’S PATENT 


SELF LIGHTING 
OS Ua 


No Electricity. No Friction. No Matches. 
TURN THE KEY AND THE GAS IS LIGHTED. 
Applied to any Gas-Fixtures without alteration, 
Samples sent free on receipt of $1. 
ents wanted everywhere. 
beral Discount to the Trade, 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
All communications addressed to 
RICHARD B. LOCKE, Secretary, 
Se.r-LicuTine Gas-Burner Co., 451 Broome 8t., N. Y. 
tf 
THE CONFESSIONS AND UIPH- 
RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 
Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. Written by on who 
cured himself, and sent tree on receiving post-paid 
dire ted envelope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIK, 





Brooklyn, N. ¥. Also free, by the same pub/isher, 
a Circular ot DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem ot the 
War. 


a Som ething New- “6s 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 


Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 








Biencil Tool Samples 


| $10 Araki. | FULLAM, Springfeld, Vt 





CARHART & NEEDHAM 


ufacturers of the celebrated Silver-Tongue 
Organs, They have had an experience of 


he SMALLEST, make the BEST 
1B 
| were 
‘ARLOR ConcERT 
LIBRARY ‘ Panton 
CONCERT Lrerary 
=. ORGANS. s 
Bovuporn e 
Cc . ¥ 
LIBRARY CHOIR 
CHorm ConceRT 
PARLOR LODGE 


Particular attention given to furnishing Lodges with 
symbolic styles. Catal and price lists sent by mail. 
CARHART & NEEDHAM are the original inventors. 
CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
pa 148, 145, and 147 East Twenty-third street, N.Y. 
Ww 





“Bconomy is Wealth.”— " 
HY wili people pry $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 
chine, when - — _ a — one for > 
PRACTICAL purpo' ports 
the contrary, Ihe Gubsoribers beg to tabees their 
numerous triends that the “Frangum” and “ Mz- 
DALLION "’ Machines can be had in any quantity. This 
Machine is a double thread, complete with Table, 
constructed upon entirely new principles, and DOES 
NOT infringe upon any other in the world, Itis 
emphatically the r man’s Sewing Machine, and is 
warranted to excel aut others, as thousands of 6 
will testily. gg-AGENTS WANTED.—Machines sent 
to Agents on trial, an GrIvEN away to families who 
are needy and deserving. Address J. CO. OTTIS &0O., 
Boston, Mass, 641-5leow 
JUST PUBLISHED—The new number of 
4 FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN— 
full of comical and splendid hits at all the 
men of the day, and caricatures of the 
prominent leading topics and events—- 
Fred. Douglas in the War Office--The 
Impeachment Nightmare—The Old Coon 
Treed—The Great Political Cynocephalus 
leaping through the Hoops ; besides, The 
Comic History of Impeachment, with 40 
illustrations, For sale by all Newsdealers. 
Oo 


NEW YORK’S INNER LIFE 
JNVAILED! 


FRANK LBESLIB’S 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 


FRANK LESLIE has the gratification of an- 
nouncing to the public, that in accordance with his 
determination to make THE CHIMNEY COR- 
NEK the most Attractive and Popular Illustrated 
Family Paper in the world, he has arranged for 





the exclusive publication, by the payment of a 
LARGER SUM THAN WAS EVER BEVORE PAID TO AN 
AMERICAN WRITER, Of A NEW AND THRILL- 
ING STORY OF NEW YORK, entitled, 


Out ot the Streets ! 
Srom the pen of the distinguished American 


Writer and Dramaitist, 


CHARLES CAYLER. 


No Novel ever published in this country has 
exceeded this great Sensational Production in its 
Profound and Stirring Interest, its Startling yet 
Truthful Incidents, vivid and Powerful 
Descriptions, or in tts Graphic and Fascinating 


ils 


Style. 
In this Remarkable Narrative, which is 
FOUNDED UPON ACTUAL EVENTS, and in which 


most of the Characters are drawn from Life, MR. 
GAYLER displays all those peculiar qualities and 
that earnestness of purpose—that thorough ao- 
quaintance with all the Phases of Oity Life—that 
intimate knowledge of all the subtleties of Human 
Nature, and penetration into the various Impulses, 
Passions and Motives which govern the Human 
Heart—and that strong power in the elaborate 
development of Character, which have made his 
Writings and Dramatic Works so universally 
In 


Out of the Streets 


he takes us into every walk of life, and exhibita 
Society in all its Lights and Shades; the Votaries 
of Fashion; the Homes of the Poor; he Palace 
and the Prison; the Belles of Society and the 
Bankers of Wall sreet; the Millionaire and the 
Beggar; Vice and Virtue; the Man of Probity 
and the Bank Defaulter; the beautiful, virtuous, 
trusting, patient, suffering woman, resisting 
Temptation in its most dazzling form, and the 
wicked, designing, crafty Adventuress, tracking 
her victim to Ruin and Despair, all pass before 
us in this Truthful Panorama of Life! 


Out of the Streets 


will make the greatest sensation ever created in 
American Literature, and should be read at every 
» Fireside in the Land! Its publication was com- 
menced in No. U4 of FRANK LESLIES 
CHIMNEY OORNER. It will be profusely 
Illustrated, and, in addition,a Beautiful Picture 
willbe GIVEN AWAY with the Number contain- 
ing the First Chapters of the Story ! 

Send in your Subscriptions and Orders to 

FRANK LESLIE, 


popular, 





687. Peari Street, N. Y. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 
one ak Pe nee © Oe 


No. 155, PUBLISHED Mar 4, 
Will contain the following complete stories finely 
illustrated: 


A LOVE LOST—A Paial Error. 

MYRTILLA’S LOVERS—A False Lover. 

INCIDENTS OF THE REIGN OF TERROR—A Story 
ot a Father’s Devotion. 

LIPAN JOE—An Exciting Story of Love on the Plains. 

ALMOST HUNG—A 8 of Circumstantial Evidence. 

LUCY’S CROCODILE VENTURE—A Tale: of Ship- 


wreck, 
THE WOUNDED HAND—A Tale of Mystery. 
LOST IN THE WOODS—A Backwoods Story. 
MY VENGEANCE—A Story of Disappointed Love. 
It will also contain the continuation of Gayler’s 
Splendid Romance of New York Life, 


OUT OF THE STREETS, 


Begun in No. 154. Do not fail to read it mom the 
opening number | 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 A YEAR. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original) Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in al) part of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science:.Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations ip the text, each 
number will contain ‘lwo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, ali the back numbers can 
be had at eny time. 

In the February No. was commenced ap exciting 
continued story, 


CAPTAIN GERALD. 
aa” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


OFFICER OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Illustrated Newspaper— 








One copy one year, or 62 numbers......... $4 OC 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers...... - 20 

One copy for thirteen weeks.........06e0... 1 0€ 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbere....... 4 0 

One copy six months, or 26 numbere........ 2 01 

One copy thirteen weeks..........6eseeeeeee 1 0¢ 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbers.......... 40 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 200 

One copy for thirteen weeks.........-.++++++ 1 
Tlustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 

ble in gold or tts equivalent— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 9 OC 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 4 be 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers...... 2? 2 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 2 50 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 1 2 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 2 5 
Budget of Fun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numberé.........+. 1 5C 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbern.......+..-. 1 6 


CLUB TERMS, 

Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copies one year, 
in one wrapper, to ove , $20, with extra copy tc 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, iv one 
wra; per, to one address, $20, with extra copy te per- 
son getiing up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies ove year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, wih extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

fllustrirte Zeitumg.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls" Weekly.—Three co ies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And §2 {or every additional 
subscription, Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Frank Lestin’s Luvs 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LesLiz’s CuIMNEY Con- 
’ wen, for one year. 

Badg-t of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 








copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 

copy to person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, one year $7 00 

One copy Chimmey Corner and Lady’s 


COO O eee eee n nee 


Magatime, one year,............ssecessees 70 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim. 
ney Corner and Pieasant Hours, 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim. 
ney Corner and Budget,............... 
One copy one year Iilustrated Newspap.r, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady's Mag- 
BBEMES,...... -cccccccsocccsccsees eeces . 1000 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATIONS. 

On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazmve. four cents; 
on each copy of the ILtuerratep Newsparrn, Invs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CoRnNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Zerrune, Bupoeet or Fun, and Pieasanr Hovns, tuo 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Macazive, «ix 
cents per quarter: on the IniusTnatep Newsparen, 
ILusTRACION AMERICANA, and ILLusrnimre Zura. 
five cents per quarier: on the Bupcexr or Fun. lk vs’ 
anp Grnis’ WEEKLY, and Pieasant Hovuns, three oc sts 
per quarter 

POSTAGE TO CANADA. 
The same rates as above; but 1s the postage on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amouut of subscription, 
Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance. 
In sendiug subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
fal to send Name and Addre #s in full 
Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK 





Box 4141, P, O,, New York. 
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30,000 FRANCS!! 





| 
HERRING’S PATENT | 
CHAMPION SAFES. 


AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDALS AT 
World’s Fair - ~ - London. 
World’s Fair - - - - New York. 
Exposition Universelle - = «= Paris. 





AND 


WINNER OF THE WAGER 


or 


FRANCS 


30,000 


($6,000 IN GOLD) 
at the recent International Contest in the 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 

The public are invited to call and examine the woes 
of the Jury on the merits of the great contest, an 
see the official award to the “erring Patent over al | 
others. 


Herring, Farrel & Sherman, | 
No, 251 Broadway, cor. Murray st., N. Y. | 


FARREL, HERRING & CO., Philadelphia. } 
HERRING & UU., Chicazo. 
° HERRING, FARREL & SHERMAN, New Orleans. 


Rimmel’s s New Perfume ! 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
The Flower ot Flowers 
(Unona Udoratissima, ) 

This charming Per- 

vay ‘UMC may now be had 
oy of ol! first-class Drug- 
gista, 

RIMMEL, Pari« and 
London, 659-620 









ook AGENTS WANTED FOR LOSSING'S HIS- 
TORY OF THE UNITED Sehmaontn Adan ite 


ery to the Close of Andrew Johnson a Adauipie- 
tration; in one royal yt A gn wn 
trated by Sour hundred engravings and twelve 


engravings on steel; aren new, 
For specimens and un apply 
656-90 BELUNAP, Has tiord, Conn. 


A. YATE. +e +d ber Boone, n gnotic 


some case, with plass Scyoul, white enameled dial, 
ateel and metal works, ordinary watch size, sound an: d 
serviceable. Warranted to denote correct time and 
keep in order two years. Satisiaction guaranteed. Sent, 
fears for $1, or 3 for $2 25. Adurcss C, Seymour, 
folland Eric Co., Ne w York. | 656-90 


| PRINCE & COS. 
| AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


lorty thousand arenow inuse 
BUFFALO,NY. CHICAGO ILL 








Received Prize at the Paris 
Bx sition, 1867. 


EALDENBERG & ‘sow 


Class Meerschaum Pipes, Holders, 
Amber Mouth-pieces, &c., at Whole- 


Repairing and Bolling to satisfaction, 
street ( tairs), 717 Broadway, 23 Wall Capen 
Treasury), Seud for for Descriptive Catalogue. 








CHICKERING & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 
FPIANOFORTSBS, 


were awarded at the Paria Exposition the First Grand 
Prize, the Legion of Honor, and a Grand Gold Medal, 
making sixty-three first premiums during the past torty- 
four years. Wareroome, No. 652 Broadway. otf 


This is no Humbug! 

By sending 20 cents and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will rece:ve, by return ma'l, 
@ correct picture of your future husband or wite, with 
name date of marmage. Address W, FOX, P. 0. 
Deawer ‘oN 38, F ultonville, N. ¥. 651-63 


SCHUTZE & LUDOLFF’S 
PATENT MONITOR PLATE PIANO 


Is superior to all the Pianos in the market, and at the 
same time the cheapest. 
Wanenocoms—452 BROOME STREET, wean BroaD- 


war. 
PIANOS TO LET at the lowest rates. 





$5. Sewing Machine. $5. 


WONDER OF THE AGE. A Mechanical Achieve- 

ment and success, wasurparsed for urrurry, the 

very perfection of Exraeme Simpiicisx. The New Five 
DoLiasB Famity Sewrxc Macuine. Late inprovement 
Fur . 1s Simple, Ra: Strong, Easy and 
Reliable, To operation sews yinM NEAT. Makes the 
SExT08 alike on both sides, with double thread. Warranted 
and KEPT 1m onpen for 5 years—raze. Is used in thou- 
of fumilies. Has stood the test of years, and re- 





FF. KRUTINA’S |) —— 





médnlg and diplomas, “Stitches beautiful and 
A ect maochine.”—N. ¥. Tribune. on 


— see t Maachine sent trce per cxpress 
Mes 4 hes Address FAMILY SEV ING 
Nassau sweet, N.Y. ° 
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A CASE KEQUIRING SKILL. 


Man anp Broriugn-—‘* Now, de las’ man dat took my Fortagraph, he took me loo dark ; now 1 
wanls you should be werry keurful "bout dat.” 


FURNITURE 


| 
THE LATEST STYLES | 


AT | 


¥Y TS PATENT LAUNDRY | 
BLUE! ING-BAG. A perfectly pure 
Soluble Indigo Blue. Superior to 
all others in economy and conveni- 
ence, Each Bag in a neat box. 
Price 10 and 20 cents, 
Sold by all Grocers, and by the 
PLYMOUTH COLOR CO., 
Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton street, New 
York, 659-710 





MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


No. 96 amd 98 EAST HOUSTON ST., 


Between Bowery and Second Avenue, °o 








Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


New Spring Goods. SEWING MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


| The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send | 
| for an Illustrated Circular, | 
|" 
| 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 


HOSIERY ‘AND CLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 


657-600 No. 637 Broadway. 


505 Broadway, New York, 


$100 a Month Salary will be paid for 
Agents, Male or Female, in a new, pleasant, permanent 
busine ss; full partic ulars Sree by return mail, or ram- 
ple retail ug at $450 for50 cents. A.D. BOWMAN & 
CO., 48 Broad street, New York. (Cop out and return 
this notice, 648-600 


FAC SIMILE OF AWARO FOR 
Best American Family Sewing-Machines | - 


AT PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY, 1867, TO 


[Weed Sewing Maghine Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONS. 


SA LHSRoOo s: 
13 Broadway, N. Y. 349 Wash nm St., Boston. 





A. SAFS, 








LYON’S 7 











Ladies’ Paper 
ode COLLARS. 
NERVOUS | Splendid imita- 
DISEASES, | tions of Linen Em- 










broidery and Nee- 











Its Effects are | ‘\e-work in great variety. They are by ladies 
Magical, — me, nite wil cor p frsee ore hem 
Bent by mail on reeel of price and One pac! | & receipt of i all of them, by ma Postage paid, on 
6 cents; six do., $5.00, + pr ipt of the Try them. Address 
00; Postage $8 cts” Bold by atta bodian : wtive Wm. P. & Son, P. 0. Box 4441, N. Y. 


lied on very liberal 
mail when ‘desired. 






ER & 00. 120 Tremont St,, Boston. | R25 1 
610-Gio ' sapien Prive dist 
Ho for the Cam ampaign of 16681 
OW READY—A Splendid Medallion Medal of Gen. 


Graut—on the reverse side is inscribed “The | 
Pe ople’s Choice for the President.’’ Also a Medallion 
Medal ot Gen, Grant—on the reverse side, “I wi!l fight | . 
it out on this line if it takes ali summer,” Also a splen- One Forward and two Backward Arches, inagring 
did Campaign Pin, with a Melaneotype likeness of Gen, | Steat strength, well-balanced elasticity, evenness 
Grant. Sauple of e:ther sent on receipt of 25 cents, point, and smoothness of execution. by all Sta, 
L'vo agents wanted everywhere to sell Campaign toners. One gross in twelve contains s Scientific Gai 
Goods. Send for descriptive circular. | Address B. W. Pen. One dozen Steel Pens (assorted pomts) and Pa- 
HiTCHCOCK, Headquarters for Campaign Goods, 93 ‘ent Int-retaining —_——. mailed on Je vecsigt of 50 


Spri t iN Y ‘ cents 8. BARNES & CO., 
pring street, New York, under St. Nicholas Hotel. o - Nos. 111 and 113 William street, u. Y. 











THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING ©0."s Ss . -- . ——-+ 
NEW CLOTH PLATE | oo somrs worrry » mst oe % 
| GOOD AGENTS WANTED to introduce our NEW 


for the WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE. | STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Stitch alike on 
By substituting tvis @ for the old one, three dis- | both sides. The only first-class, low-priced machine in 
tinct and different sti! can be made, viz., the Lock, the market. Wk WILL consicn Macumyes to responsi- 
Elastic (or so-called Grover & Baker), and | lie —_ AND. EMPLOY ENERGETIC AGENTS ON A 
ted Three-Thread Embroidery Stitch, | Sauary. full particulars end sample work furnished 
* bon application. Address W. G. WILSON & CO., St. | 
pao. 2 Mo. ; Cleveland, 0.; or Boston, Mass. 652-610 





the newly. 
Price of Plate, $10. 
The Bruen Manufacturing Co., 


571 Broadway, New York. 


a Imitation Ivory Goods j 
AGENTS —<ctemm WANTED, | torr stn scsi ummm 


Fountain Pen, very durable, non-corrosive; new; de- SUE)’ BUTLON rea white, b.ue, $4 por gross. 
} Tuns smooth; writes three pages with once | BILLI RD and $10 per set. 
dipping. Sells quick. $10 per day. Sample box, 12 | CHEC: 3, $8, $10 ah by per 100. 
pena, for 35 cents; or 12 boxes $2 postpaid. MORSE | Also. Variety of Ivory, Pearl, apd Gilt, Sleeve 
FOUNTAIN PEN CO., No, 413 Cuestnn: otrest, Phila- | | Battone, $18 a $150 


’ 51-75cowo lo 








fisapes , OT 71 Broadway, NewYork. | tfo 





Cc. Oo. D. 
‘AMERICAN qwaurnam) WATCHES. 


NOW UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
WATCH IN. THE WORLD. 

I will send to any address by Express a genuife 
WALTHAM WATCH, Chronometer Balance, Extra 
Jeweled, and in fine Silver Case, for $25, to be paid on 
del-very, accompanied with certificate of American 
Watch Company, guaranteeing it to be in all respects 
as represented. The buyer to have privilege of examina- 
tion in the possession of Express Company. The purchaser 
1s reminded thatthe price named is only a small ad- 
vance on that asked for the base metal watch repre- 
sented as an imitation of gold, of no rezl value, and 
dear at any price, and mainly bought by unprinciplea 
parties, to be sold again to persons not acquainted with 
its spurious character, 

Name and address must be distinctly written. Buyer 
to pay Express charge. Address 

EUGENE BADGELEY, 
tfo No. 157 Fulton street, New York. 








PHALON = 
“FLOR DE Mayo” 


A NEW PERFUME FOR] 
THE HANDKERCHIEF 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCGISTS. 





o 


- ‘TUCKER’S CELEBRATED 


PATENT SPRING BED. 


The only Spring Bed known combining the essen- 
tials of comfort, cleanliness, durability, and cheapness, 

Superior Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, Cribs, and Crad 
of new and handsome patterns. For sale by the prin- 


| cipal Furniture Dealers and _ Manufacturers. 


Tucker Manufacturing Co., 128 William st., N. Y¥., 
117 and 119 Court st., Boston, tfo. 





TARRANT'S 


EFFERVESCENT 





Deliciously seeming in all Stages of 
Fever is Tarrant’s Effervescent Seitzer Aperient., It 
promotes perspira‘ion, allays the thirst, greatly re- 
lieves the bowels, subdues the violent arterial action, 
calms the nerves and superinduc:s sleep when opiates 
are useless, Sold by all Druggiste. ° 


All Wanting Farms. 
Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 








| delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 


land, Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prictor, Vineland, N, J. 





| WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 


WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 


| WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin, 


Price F0 cents; by mail 60 cents, ee it. 
Werss & PorrTer, Boston, Proprietors. _ 





aRellnk.& a — 








(UFFE RERS FROM PILES can obtain a speedy as 
\) certain »emedy by enclosing one doliartoE A. 
Box 21, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 657-500 | 


TURNERS 


LAr yi 








Is Readily Lengthened or Shortened, 
Self-Supporting, Easily Transported, 
Convertible into a Step-Ladder or Scaffold. 
IT I8 USEFUL TO 
FARMERS, FRUIT GROWERS, 
MECHANICS AND HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Single Ladders forwarded, - ight prepaid to nearest 
Station, on roceipt of retail pr: 
AGENTS WANTED in eve 7 ‘Cou aty. 
For Circular and terme, address 


Turner's Patent Extension Ladder, 


P. O. Box 2,018, or No. 128 8. Front st., 
659-6 Leow PHILADELPHIA. 


EAGLE GAS STOVES. 


Call or send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
661 Broadway, New York. 








